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The venerable Dr. Coit takes hold with his wonted 
vigor of another of the much-discussed Old Testa- 
ment narratives, in his treatment of the case of 
Jephthah, for the benefit of our readers. Dr. Wil- 
kinson has an earnest word for the shepherds of the 
Master’s flock ; the gist of which is in his telling 
utterance: “ Be certain, the man who is to brace 
everybody else to the right tone, needs bracing him- 
self once in awhile.” Mrs. Preston gives a lesson as 
to the importance of the seed we sow, and the stock 
on which we work, if we would have good fruit in 
. harvest time. Mrs. Thompson continues her sketch 
of a summer resort in Japan; while Mr. Bridgman 
sends us word about Mr. Moody’s summer resort in 
Massachusetts. 


Not to do that which ought to be done is just as 
sinful as to do that which ought not to be done. If 
one who had not before given serious thought to this 
subject, were to go through the Bible, concordance in 
hand, for the sake of finding out how largely sins of 
omission are made the grounds of condemnation, the 


once learned, is all learned ; but in after years, when 


again the accusation comes in the form of a negative : 
“The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have 
ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound 
up that which was broken, neither have ye brought 
again that which was driven away, neither have ye 
sought that which was lost.” It is not enough to live 
a respectable life, doing no particular harm to any 
one; the Bible demand is that every one should do all 
the good that he properly can. The final ground of 
condemnation, as shown in the inspired description of 
the last Judgment, hinges on the words, “ Ye did it 
not.” Unless one is ready to do all the good that he 
rightly can, he is not free from this condemnation. 


Of all poor excuses for neglecting the study of the 
Bible, there is none poorer than that of the man who 
thinks he knows so much of what is in the Bible that 
he has nothing more to learn through Bible study. 
Wherever you see a man who thinks that he has got 
beyond the Bibleyyou may be sure that he is one 
who knows little—very little—of the real facts or 
teachings of the Bible; and that what he stands 
most in need of, is a new and a thorough course of 
Bible study. Many a man, otherwise well versed in 
science or literature, has, for a time, committed the 
mistake of supposing that the Bible.is a book which, 


other literature had palled upon his taste, he has come 
back to the Bible to find in it, with delighted surprise, 
all that is newest and truest and most worthy of all, 
in what any man may know. There is no other book 
which so well repays continual study as the Bible; 
there is no other book which is at once so old and so 
new ; there is none other which contains the words of 
eternal life in God’s own setting. And, it may be 
added, there is no man more likely to do a good life- 
work effectively than he who knows the Bible inti- 
mately. A new illustration of this truth is given by 
Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrews, in a recent arti- 
cle in which he supplies some details of the student 
life of Mr. Gladstone. Bishop Wordsworth speaks 
warmly of the wonderful combination of intellectual 
and moral qualities which have made Mr. Gladstone 
the first commoner of Great Britain, and which ren- 
dered him a marked man even in his early college 
days. “I may add one other trait,” says Bishop 
Wordsworth, “not unimportant and due, I believe, 
to his staunch Presbyterian upbringing—I doubt 
whether any man of his standing in the University 
habitually read the Bible more, or knew it better, 
than Gladstone did.” And just that has been the 
secret of success in many of the more prominent lives 
now held by all in loving remembrance. 


A man’s fault-finding power is commonly the 
measure of his worthlessness. The less he does in the 
world, the more he finds fault with those who are 
doing anything. If a man is in dead-earnest in 
behalf of reform, or of improvement and progress, or of 


at government, and at public officials, and at legisla- 
tors, state and national, and at “ the class of men who 
are interested in politics,” you may be pretty sure 
that that man doesn’t do anything toward securing a 
good government, or the good administration of a 
government ; and that he is not really the superior of 
those who do. He is probably below the average of 
politicians as they run, in moral fibre and in practical 
worth to the community. It is not true that good men 
in America generally stand aloof from politics ; but it is 
true that the men who sneeringly boast that they stand 
aloof from politics, would not much improve politics by 
taking hold of them. And the men and women who 
do most of the fault-finding in the church are those who 
do least in any other line with reference to the church. 
So in a still larger degree is this true of those who 
stand off and sneer at the church. Their fault-find- 
ing does not tell against the church half so much as 
it tells against themselves. Dr. Pullman put this 
case in a nutshell when he said, in a recent article on 
a kindred theme: “ Ignorance, vice, and violence, 
craft, greed, and fraud, are the ever-active enemies of 
society. And the non-voter and the non-church- 
goer are their allies, the ‘dead-wood’ of the social 
order. The one makes bad government possible; 
the other renders moral anarchy not impossible.” If 
a man thinks himself really an improvement on the 
average voter or the average church-member, he 
would do well to take hold of the work which is being 
poorly done by them, and show how it can be done 
better. But if he is not ready to do that, his better 
way is to keep his mouth shut, so-as not to make a 
show of his inferiority and comparative worthlessness, 
Silence is such a man’s only safeguard. 





WHOM TO JUDGE, AND HOW. 


Most of us find it easier to confess other people’s 
sins than our own sins, and to disclose other people’s 
faults than our own faults. Yet the exact reverse of 
this is the Christian requirement. That demands 
that we should confess our own sins, and cover the 
errors and faults of others. And the Christian 
requirement furnishes a better standard than our own 
inclination suggests to us. 

It is a safe rule for us to be rigidly exacting with 
ourselves and to be generously tolerant toward others 
in all matters of disposition and conduct. In fact, it 
is scarcely possible for us to be too severe with our- 
selves, or too forbearing toward others. 

There are many reasons for leniency of judgment 
toward others. It is the law of Christian charity. 
“ Judge not,” is the Master’s command, referring to 
all harsh, unkind judgment ; and the reason given is 
“that ye be not [similarly] judged.” ‘Those who wish 
to receive lenient judgment must evidence that judg- 
ment toward others. It is the spirit of the golden 
rule that is here applied. We do not care to have 
others judge us severely, or condemn our conduct, 
without knowing our motives; and we should exer- 





any undertaking whatsoever, he is more likely to 
think of that for which he lives and labors, than of 
the shortcomings or overdoings of those who are with | 
him in his work, or are earnestly at work in another | 
direction, But if he has nothing else to enlist his | 
energies, then he is in a good state for fault-finding. 





result would probably startle him. Over and over 


When you hear a man indulging in wholesale sneers 





cise toward others the same forbearance we would 
like others to exercise toward us. The application 
of this rule is very simple—simple if not easy. There 
can arise no case in which it would not instantly 
show us our duty. It is a simple thing when we are 
tempted to think how harshly or severely we should 
judge another, if he failed just here; to turn the casg 
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around, and put ourselves in his place, or him in our | 
place, and then consider what we, in the judge’s seat, | 
would expect or demand of him. 

Our Lord’s saying with regard to the beam and the | 
mote touches another side of the same lesson. It is 
poor business for us to be hunting for motes or splin- 
ters in our brether’s eye, when we have a beam or | 
log standing in the way of our vision. It is a bad | 
business as well as a hopeless task. What right, | 
indeed, have we to be pointing out the minute flaws 
in our brother’s character, or the small errors in his 
conduct, when in our own character or conduct there 
are great blemishes, a hundred times as conspicuous ? 
Besides, it is very evident that a beam before our own 
organs of sight incapacitates us for seeing whether 
there is even a mote in our brother’s eye. Our power 
of right judgment is voided through our position and 
possessings. Perhaps what seems a fault to us may 
be but the blurred effect of our own disordered and | 
obstructed vision. ° Our first duty is to get the beams | 
entirely out of and away from our own eyes. After that | 
we shall be in better condition to look for other peo- | 
ple’s motes. Our own faults require our first atten- 
tion, and until we have these fairly out of the way, 
we have no qualification for giving special attention 
to the faults of others. 

All through the New Testament our Lord links 
together divine and human forgiveness. He taught 
his followers to pray: “ Forgive us as we forgive,” 
and then he went back to say that if we forgive not, 
neither will our Father forgive us. Thus the forgiv- 
ing spirit is the very first evidence that God’s for- 
giveness has entered the heart. 

While the rule of Christian charity forbids us to 
judge or condemn others, and requires us to look with 
leniency and large tolerance upon their acts and 
character, there is no such rule to regulate our self- 
judgments. We are not warned against being too 
exacting with ourselves, nor commanded to be self- 
tolerant. The multitude of sins that charity is to 
cover are not our own, but another’s. With our- 
selves we are to be rigid and unbending. We are to 
look at ourselves as we really appear in the mirror of 
God’s Word, and not seek to hide from our own eyes 
any blemish, or extenuate any defect. Like Crom- 
well, we are to insist on beifig painted as we are, scars 
and lines, great wart and all. We are not to make 
apologies for ourselves to ourselves. We are not to 
commiserate ourselves and try to find excuses for our 
failings and sins, in order that our self-condemnation 
may be as light as possible. We should abate nothing 
from the strict truth as we know it in our own hearts, 
when we are making up our self-judgments. We 
should palliate nothing in the guilt or weakness that 
stains or mars our character or course of life. 





The more common course, however, is to have the 
largest patience with ourselves, and little patience or 
none at all with others; to hide from ourselves our 
own faults and blemishes, and insist on seeing every 
minute flaw in others; to use the widest breadth of 
charity to hide from our own eyes the multitude of 
sins in ourselves, but to refuse its folds for our neigh- 
bor’s use, leaving exposed his minutest blemishes ; 
to applying all manner of specious casuistry to make 
our own evil appear good; at the same time denying 
to others any excuse for or extenuation of their trans- 
gressions or defects; to have defense for every small 
or great folly or vice in ourselves, but none for any 
semblance of evil in others. We apply the glass with 
its full magnifying power when we are looking at 
another, that no smallest speck may hide from our 
search; then we reverse the glass when we look at 
ourselves, so that every spot may be minified and 
reduced to insignificance. 

Such a way of looking at our faults and the faults 
of others is neither just to ourselves nor charitable 
toward others. We never can rise to excellence of 
character, nor attain a lofty reach of conduct, unless 
we habitually set before ourselves the highest possible 
—the absolutely perfect—ideal. Shutting our eyes 
to our own defects and blemishes is simply to leave 





them as spots in the picture, as dropped threads in 


the web, as false notes in the score of the music, as 
broken stones in the wall, to shame us some day when 


the completed work is revealed. If we would have | 


perfect and beauteous work when all is finished, we 
must make it perfect and beauteous, line by line, as 
we go on. We should be eager, then, to recognize 
every flaw or fault in ourselves, in order that we may 
with unsparing hand remove or correct it. He 
wrongs his own soul and is untrue to his own highest 


_ good, who refuses to see the defects in himself, or who 


apologizes for them as if they were unworthy of him. 


| The aim in character-building should ever be to sur- 


pass one’s self. This can be done only by the faithful 
and habitual recognition before one’s self of the high- 


| est and noblest standard of attainment. 


But while holding ourselves to a strict account, we 


| are not to be severely strict with others. We are not 


to make ourselves our brother’s judge to the same 
extent that we are to judge ourselves. Our brother 
is in God’s hands; God is his master, and to God 
must his account be made. We do not understand 
what extenuations there may be in another’s case for 
the things in him, or in his course, which we are dis- 
posed to condemn. We never know precisely where 
to locate the blame when a man’s character is scarred 
or marred. And we had better not attempt it. 
God understands it all, and he will be both pitiful 
and just. We must leave it to him. 

If we knew what had so distorted another’s life, our 
voice of criticism would, perhaps, be hushed. Long- 
fellow says: “If we could read the secret history of 
our enemies, we should find in each man’s life sor- 
row and suffering enough to disarm all hostility.” 
Every life has its pathos. We know not what grief 
may have done to spoil the life, or what some secret 
sorrow, or some fierce temptation, is even now doing 
to mar its beauty. If we knew all, possibly we would 
not wonder at what we now are ready to condemn. 

It is clear that the judging of others is neither our 
duty nor within the scope of our ability. It is also 
clear that charity toward others is both right and 
possible to us. We ask forbearance of God; we 
should extend to others what we crave from him as 
the very hope of our soul. As we grow toward god- 
likeness in character, we shall grow in leniency toward 
our fellows. God bears with those in whom we see 
so much evil; should not we bear with them, since 
he does, when we remember that it is against him, and 
not against us, that their evil is committed ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In the days of ancient Egypt, the kings were in the 
habit of building tombs for the repose of their bodies, 
in such a manner that when once closed the tombs could 
never be opened. That was not a bad idea in view of 
the temptation to rob the royal mummies of the buried 
treasures accompanying them. A similar practice might 
not be altogether out of place nowadays, in the case of 
a tomb, or any other enclosure that was not to be opened 
again. But, with a box, or package, or manuscript, that 
ever is to be opened, it is quite as important to have a 
thought of the convenient opening, as of the secure clos- 
ing, in its original fastening. Many a box or case, 
covering some fragile article of use or ornament, is so 
banded and clamped and nailed by its packer that the 
article within is risked, if not actually destroyed, in the 
demanded efforts to tear the outer case to pieces. It is 
the exception rather than the rule, where a bookseller, 
or his stalwart and muscular clerk, does not pull the 
stout cords, which bind a choice set of books in a pack- 
age, so as to seriously mar and deface the book-covers. 
And as to magazines, pamphlets, and manuscripts gen- 
erally, not one person in ten thinks of how the enclosure 
can be safely opened, when he is making it fast for its 
sending. All he thinks of is the closing it like an 
Egyptian tomb, so that no mortal man can open it except 
by a battering ram or a stone-hammer. In comment on 
a recent mention of this subject in our columns, a promi- 
nent New York clergyman writes: 

A thousand thanks to you for your notice recently of the 
foolish habit some folks have of wrapping a pamphlet in a roll 
so tightly that it requires no small skill to get at the enclosure, 
Some time since, a gentlemen whose shoe’s latchet I am scarcely 
worthy to unloose, sent me some important printed matter 
wrapped in the way you condemn, and although I took very 





great pains in opening the roll, I found that I had mutilated 
the enclosure seriously. It is true this isa small matter, but I 
believe the rule is, that whatever a man does he should do 
properly ; and surely the proper way to put up anything for the 
mail is to fold it flat, so that the receiver may run no risk, and 
waste no time in getting what is sent to him. Small matters 
make up a great deal of life, and a true man is mindful of the 
interest and convenience of others, even in minutia, 


It is not the easiest matter in the world to spell plain 
English words so as to suit everybody. The man who 
follows Webster shocks some admjrer of Worcester; 
while he who takes Ogilvie as his standard is disturbed 
by the spelling of either of the others. But when it 
comes to transliterating Chinese or Arabic, then—as the 
old Almanac [or “ Almanack,” as it used to be] was 
accustomed to say “expect stormy weather about this 
tinte.” The breeze just now is over our Oriental spelling. 
The gust comes from the West, where a prominent divine 
is moved to say: 

My attention has been called to the spelling of the words Koran 
and Mohammedan adopted by The Sunday School Times in the 
issues of the 21st and 28th of July. In the former issue, in the 
article by Professor Bissell, Koran is spelled Qu-rdn, and again 
under the Book Notices it is spelled Quran. I must confess 
that I had to read twice to understand what was meant. By 
what authority is the old spelling changed? The English lan- 
guage and Arabie and Turkish are not so closely allied that 
certain letters in the alphabet of the one must necessarily stand 
for certain letters in the alphabet of the other. The word must 
be spelled by the sound. I have lived seventeen years in 
Turkey, and have recently returned from a trip of over two 
thousand miles through a country where Arabic was almost 
the sole language spoken, and the nearest English equivalent 
for the Arabic word that I have ever been able to find is Kordn, 
I once had a long argument with a friend to prove to him that 
the Arabs did not call their sacred book the Koranie. He had 
heard the word, which is the name of a kind of tobacco, and 
insisted that even Webster was no authority as against his ears, 
But in this spelling I fail to see but the remotest resemblance 
to the word as pronounced by the Arabs. The same may be 
said of the spelling Muhammadanism in the issue of the 28th. 
The change from o to u is not so far out of the way; but the 
change from e to a does violence to the ears of any one accus- 
tomed to hearing the word pronounced by Arabs themselves. 

Well, now, what does he mean by “the old spelling” 
of the book of Islam? The former English spelling was 
“Alcoran.” “ By what authority is the old spelling 
changed?” By the conviction of many English-Arabic 
scholars that “ Quran” is nearer to a proper phonetic 
spelling of the Arabic name of that book, than the “ old 
spelling.” This spelling is adopted by many English 
and American writers who are familiar with Arabic pro- 
nunciation. And the most recent English edition of the 
work itself, as edited by the late Professor Palmer and 
issued from the Clarendon Press, is entitled “The 
Qur'an.” This in itself would furnish a fair authority 
for our adopting the spelling which we happen to think 
is the correct one. If our correspondent had not been 
so long away from English-speaking countries he might 
agree with us on this point. He kindly admits that 
“the change from ‘o’ to ‘u’ is not so far out of the 
way,” in spelling the Prophet’s name. That certainly is 
a change from “ Johnson’s Dictionary.” As Dr. W. M. 
Thomson says of the system of spelling which includes 
this very use of “u” instead of “o” in the name in 
question, it was proposed by Drs. Edward Robinson 
and Eli Smith, and “after careful: examination ” it was 
adopted by the Syrian Mission, and “it has gradually 
grown in public favor—has been accepted by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund of England, by the Ameri- 
can Exploration Society, by recent writers, and in 
guide-books to the Holy Land.” So*our Western cor- 
respondent is not alone in thinking that that spelling 
“is not so far out of the way ”—as mightbe. “ But the 
change from ‘e’ to ‘a,’” in that name, “ does violence,” 
he says, “to the ears of any one accustomed to hearing 
the words pronounced by Arabs themselves.” Yet that 
change was advocated and adopted by Edward William 
Lane, the author of “ The Modern Egyptians,” who cer- 
tainly had a fair ear, and a tolerable experience in the 
hearing and speaking of Arabic. It has, mofeover, been 
employed for many years by careful and competent 
English-Arabic scholars. And we think that it is pre- 
ferable to any other spelling as a help to the English 
reader in the pronouncing of the words in which we 
have employed it. It is not possible to convey with 
unerring accuracy the Arabic sounds in the speaking of 
these words by any mode of spelling ; but we think that 
the methods of spelling we make use of will come as 
near to the desired end as any could. And now that 
our correspondent is back where there is good English 
spelling of Arabic words, and is a reader of The Sunday 
School Times, we hope that he also will come to see it 
in this light. 
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WILD GRAPES. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


He mused in the firelight: ‘ Autumn has waned, 

The harvest is garnered—the vintage is through: 

I have worked and have watched under sunshine and dew, 
Not minding the toil, if I only attained 
The end that I wrought for ;—and what have I gained? 


“ No labor was stinted, no pains did I spare, 
No weeds did I suffer to strangle the roots, 
No pruning I ever withheld from the shoots: 
I trained every tendril with patience and care, 
No matter how weary ;—the fault was not there. 


“ My clusters shone fuller than ever before, 
As rounded and ripened they hung in the light, 
A)l amber and gold to my rapturous sight; 
They seemed to me fragrant and sweet to the core, 
And I thought with a smile, of the wine I should pour. 


“ But now, as I sit in the firelight here, 
I am gloomed with a feeling of failure and waste: 
The grapes in my basket are harsh to my taste; 
My wine does not strengthen nor fill me with cheer: 
I am sad at the meagre results of the year. 


“Why was it? There neither was mildew nor frost, 
Nor drought, nor distemper, nor lack in the soil, 
Nor failure of fruitage, nor grudging of toil :— 

Ah, me! I remember—too late—to my cost— 
My grafts were wild grafts, and my vintage is lost!” 





SHEPHERDS UNSHEPHERDED. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


It is a thought which, perhaps, to many minds does 
not often occur, that there are in especial two classes of 
Christians, who, by virtue of their position, are nearly 
always without the safeguard of any pastoral care exer- 
cised over them. I mean, first, pastors themselves; and, 
secondly, the executive officers, secretaries, and agents 
of our various benevolent societies. 

Now there are few, very few, souls that can safely dis- 
pense with moral or spiritual oversight bestowed from 
some quarter that, with the necessary accommodation of 
language, may be termed pastoral. Those brethren of 
ours, whem | ventured just now to speak of as practically 
pastorless, have, to be sure, the chief Shepherd in the 
heavens to keep watch of them, and to guide them with 
his eye. So, for that matter, have likewise we, the rest 
of us, not less than they. But if we, for our part, need 
a human overseer near at hand to speak with the voice 
of a fellow to us, chiding or cheering, as we by turns may 
happen to require, then also do pastors and officials of 
Christian organizations have the same need, and have it 
in a force and degree quite equal to what exists for our- 
selves. 

I have often experienced the sensation of a prophetic 
sympathy, almost painful, for the young man undergoing 
the ordeal of being ordained to the pastorship of a 
church,—the reflection pressing itself on my mind, This 
young man is now to be pastor for others, but who will 
be pastor for him? 

And surely the youthful pastor stands in a need as 
urgent of pastoral care as does almost any soul in his 
flock. He has been trained, we will say, in school, in 
college, in seminary, but he is new to life; and to this 
ministerial life more than merely new, without experi- 
ence, full of temptation from within, begirt with tempta- 
tion from without, he sets forward—sets forward, 
perhaps, far too bravely and confidently to set forward 
either wisely or safely—in a path that stretches before 
him one continuous gauntlet of dangers,_dangers both 
masked and open, from his first step to his last; and he 
has staked upon him such hopes and fears, such respon- 
sibilities, such possibilities of good and of evil, he is 
withal so unconscious, so much a lamb to face the wolves 
of circumstance—who, I ask, that has the thought of it 
all, but must experience something of the feeling that 
moved the heart of the Saviour when he pitied the peo- 
ple seen by him to be (pathetic words!) “as sheep not 
having ashepherd”? In that young minister’s charge- 
to-be, there are Christians, taught by many tears and 
temptations, wise through years of varied experience, 
and far better qualified to be pastors to him, than 
he to be pastor to them; but he will be henceforth 
treated by them as one whom office and relation make 
it fit for all to learn from, but for none to teach; they 
will sit, gray hairs and reverend heads, at the feet of 
beardless innocence and inexperience, and there take 
their lessons in silence with meekness of wisdom. Will 
their attitude of juniority and docility toward him, teach 
the young pastor how beautiful it is to be humble? Or 
will it inflate his heart unconsciously with the hardness 





of pride and self-conceit? How much the dear young 
pastor himself needs a pastor, near, and faithful, and wise, 
to interpret and apply to his own heart the things that 
he sees and hears,—even the things that he teaches! 

Sometimes—too seldom, but sometimes—there will be a 
ripe and chaste spirit in the church that will feel the 
pastorless state of his pastor, and with paternal tender- 
ness, or tenderness maternal, perhaps, try to meet his 
need. Praiseworthy that spirit; happy that pastor! 
Only, alas! it is precisely the pastor that needs pastor- 
ship most, who will profit by pastorship least. But then 
the same thing is true also throughout the whole roll of 
the membership of the church! Always and everywhere, 
those who are the most ignorant learn the least. The 
wise man learns more from the fool than the fool from 
the wise man. Here, also, is that true, To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not—! 

I know how delicate, how difficult, is the relation of 
pastorship existing in this inverted order. But the 
delicacy, the difficulty, do not unmake the necessity. I 
am painfully persuaded that pastors, as a class of the 
pastorless, suffer from pastorlessness quite as grievously, 
if not quite so obviously, as do churches in a pastorless 


condition. Something is done to relieve the state of the | individually that, for our management at least, it shall 


case, by fellowships of ministers uniting in the generous | 


equality of the conference; something, also, in here and 
there an instance, by the gracious influence, gracefully 
sought and gracefully yielded, of senior ministers mak- 
ing Timothys of their younger brethren, in the spirit of 
such an one as Paul the aged. But there is still large 
room left for churches to feel a responsibility for exer- 
cising reciprocally a pastoral office on behalf of their 
pastors. Do not assume that your pastor is in no need 
of this. Be sure that he is. His last sermon was notso 
rich and tender with the spirit of the gospel as it would 
have been had you a little while before caused him to 
know that you were hungry for God’s word, and could 
not live and grow on any food but that. Think of it, 
no one ever asks him how his soul prospers and is in 
health! That strain of preaching in which he has lately 
indulged too much, the wisdom of this world which is 
foolishness with God,—that betokens something that is 
going on in his secret heart, something calling for a 
pastoral word from you. True, good pastorship exer- 
cised toward others reacts reciprocally in pastoral influ- 
ence felt by the man himself that is the pastor. But 
then the pastor does not always keep as actively faithful 
as he should in his pastoral work. If he does pastoral 
work, he does it officially sometimes. He asks questions, 
and then does not listen to the answers. It is pure per- 
functoriness, weary routine. Be certain, the man that 
is to brace everybody else to the right tone, needs brac- 
ing himself once in a while. 

The officials of our Christian societies are men severed 
by their work from the reach and touch of pastoral care. 
They are, in effect, shepherds unshepherded. If they 
are, as they, perhaps, always are, as certainly they 
always should be, members of some church-fold where 
they, for the most part, reside, and so are subjects, nomi- 
nally at least, of some pastor’s care, still they are not, 
they cannot be, quite like the rest of the flock. They 
are generally ministers themselves; they are virtual 
pastors or bishops overlooking large fields; they are 
much awdy from home; their interests are necessarily, 
and rightly, of a general and remote nature, separate in 
a great degree from those of the church to which they 
belong. It is hardly avoidable that they should lose the 
effect of real and serious pastoral care. 

But they have real and serious need of such care all 
the same; all the same, nay, perhaps even in a pecu- 
liar and intensified sense. For they have so many 
various interests to consult and conciliate, they have 
plans so comprehensive to form and administer, they 
have to adjust themselves and their measures to such 
numerous and diverse emergencies; in short, they have 
so thuch opportunity, so much apparent exigency of 
wisdom, of management, of contrivance, and they are 
withal so insulated from the vitalizing, humanizing, 
sanctifying contact of personal work for souls to be saved, 
—that it is no wonder if these brethren of ours, pastorless 
pastors, shepherds unshepherded, officials as they are, 
properly such, in capacity and relation, tend to become 
officials also in habit and character—incalculably to the 
damage of their own spiritual life. When anniversary 
comes around, and the results of work done are to be 
reported, then a new stress of much increased tempta- 
tion befalls, for them to employ the arts of public 
impression, not seldom to the harm of pure simplicity 
and genuineness. Some freak or eccentricity, perhaps, 
of stage effect, committed or permitted by them in an 
evening assembly ; some just questionable bit of provis- 
ion for pleasing a popular taste supposed to be eager for 











novelty and sensation ; it may be a carefully prepared 
appeal for money through expedients of persuasion 
rather shrewd than simple and noble; a manipulation 
of accounts to show better this year, at the risk of show- 
ing not so well next year; a choice of speakers, or a 
recommendation of officers, guided more by worldly 
wisdom than by reference to eminent Christian character 
and worthiness in the men,— sadly numerous are the ways 
in which to the heedful observer is betrayed the naturally 
secularizing influence of official position, not accom- 
panied with openness, to the safeguard of effective pas- 
toral oversight. 

Well, what do I suggest as the remedy? The only 
available remedy, so far as I can see, lies in our awaking 
to the reality and the seriousness of the need that I have 
here sought to point out. Forewarned is forearmed. If 
we are all in common fairly alive to the danger, that 
aléne does much toward abolishing the danger. Let us 
pray more for pastors, and for the officials, secretaries, and 
agents of our great benevolent societies. They need our 
prayers. 

Again, let us frankly admonish them when clear 
necessity arises. Let us, further, so demean ourselves 


not seem to our brethren in the lead to be necessary to 
employ the arts and tricks of politicians. Let us thus 
take away, as far as in us lies, the temptation to them 
to be wise like serpents, rather than harmless like 
doves. After all, it is we, the masses of church- 
members, that are at fault when our representatives fall 
from their steadfastness. They are of us. We make 
them, at any rate we have our part in making them, 
what they are. Let us ourselves be better. A false 
leader can mislead the flock; but that only when the 
flock follows the false leader. Let the flock but discern 
the difference between voice and voice, refusing to fol- 
low when the voice is that of the hireling, and soon we 
should have a better state of things. 

Meantime, not all misleading leaders are utterly false 
leaders. Some are only leaders at bottom true, but 
themselves misled. They are shepherds unshepherded. 
God pity them! And God pity their flocks! But let 
the flocks themselves do what they can to keep their 
leaders wise. This, at least, they can do—they can 
observe, and not follow when the path is obviously out 
of the scriptural fields of pasture. This alone would 
contribute much to recall the shepherds from wandering. 

Shepherds, do you also be meek enough to learn from 
your flocks. There is an instinct in them, sometimes, 
wiser than are you. 





THE CASE OF JEPHTHAEH. 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


The case of Jephthah is one which has, every now and 
then, to be reviewed for the aid of a passing generation. 
During the last century it was held up as an opprobrium 
of revealed religion, by persons resembling Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll in this, and involved in its discussion many 
distinguished names. Perhaps as full a treatment of the 
case, as any called out by plaintiffs and defendants, was 
an essay by William Dodwell, M.A., rector of Shottes- 
brook, Berks County, England. Mr. Dodwell was a son 
of Henry Dodwell, noted for some singular opinions 
about the mortality of the human soul. Mr. Dodwell 
did not absolutely deny the resurrection, was only a par- 
tial Sadducee; but his peculiarities probably upset the 
mind of his eldest son, who became a sceptic, and pub- 
lished a book against Christianity which was answered 
by his own brother, William. So, doubtless, William 
was no inexperienced controvertist; as his pamphlet 
about the case of Jephthah certainly reveals him. It is 
an octavo of 139 pages, dating from 1745, and meets 
every material objection fairly, squarely, and without 
the slightest flinching. 

He opens by saying, “The subject of Jephthah’s vow 
has been a point of great controversy in these latter ages 
ofthe Church. In former times, both Jews and Christians 
seem to have been fully agreed upon the question ; which 
one would imagine should be a strong presumption in 
favor of their interpretation.” And beyond a doubt, if 
the maxim of courts and lawyers, that contemporaneous 
exposition is the best and strongest ; or of Hooker, about 
unelaborate expositions; may be our guides, there need 
be but little doubt about the obvious meaning of Jeph- 
thah’s case, in connection with his. youthful daughter ; 
perhaps very youthful, since the phrase “ she knew no 
man ”’ is an Oriental way of telling her age, rather than 
her devotion to celibacy (Wharton’s Maxims, p. 228; 
Hooker’s Polity, Bk. V., chap. 59, sec. 2). 

But sceptical railing provoked the clergy to attempt a 
milder construction of this history than had been enter- 
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tained by their less anxious and less agitated predeces- 
sors. So the well-known William Romaine endeavored 
to blunt the edge of infidel ribaldry and wit, by main- 
taining that the great Jewish chieftain simply made his 
daughter what we should call anun. But Mr. Dodwell 
thought there was nothing to be gained by truckling to 
irreverent rudeness; that it was better to defend Scrip- 
ture frankly, however difficult the task, than to dilute 
its statements to propitiate its adversaries, Wherefore, 
he opposed Romaine’s theory with high courage, as well 
as genuine learning. His book should be carefully re- 
printed, if a discussion of Jephthah’s case ever again 
becomes a lively one. It is so rare now that it is passed 
by, and a reference given to a production of this century, 
which is much more accessible. 

Allusion is here made to Russell’s Connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, of which a new edition, 
with notes and analyses, was published by J. Taloys 
Wheeler, F.R.G.S., and issued by William Tegg, in 
1865, in two full-sized octavos, with an index. Dr, 
Michael Russell died in 1848, as Bishop of Glasgow, and 
with no mean reputation as an ecclesiastical author, 
The latest edition of his Connection covers 952 very 
solid and closely printed pages, and might have taken 
half of his busy lifetime for its tedious and diversified 
elaboration. His views of the case of Jephthah incline 
to the side of Mr. Dodwell, and may easily be found by 
recurring to his index. This index covers fourteen 
pages, and should redeem his volumes from the anath- 
ema of that angry judge who declared he could hang 
a man that would publish a book of reference destitute 
of such a help. 

Both Bishop Russell and rector Dodwell belonged to 
that school of exegetes, or interpreters, who think much 
of the law-rule about contemporaneous expositions, and 
Hooker’s rule about the value of obvious, rather than 
far-fetched, solutions of verbal difficulties. And why, 
then, should it surprise us that they have taken Jeph- 
thah’s case in a simple, unstudied way? Why, too, 
should it be accounted unnatural and unpaternal for 
Jephthah (who, as a stern, unbending soldier, was prob- 
ably a martinet), to esteem it an exact debt to his integ- 
rity, and his deliberate pledge, to offer up an only 
daughter; when Abraham, under a not dissimilar sense 
of duty, offered up in will, if not in act, an only son? 
The idea of keeping his word, and to the letter, when 
the Almighty was concerned, was uppermost and 
ineffaceable in his mind; and he could neither resist it 
nor evade it. And the daughter, with her life in her 
hand, actually helped him on. She, no doubt, looked 
upon herself as a martyr for the good of her country, 
and esteemed a loss of life a patriotic sacrifice (Judg. 
11: 36).* 

Under such circumstances, Jephthah was wrought up 
to what may be called an acme of a sense of integrity, 
which overrode and trampled down every relative or 
sidewise consideration. This was his presiding, all- 
ruling, sentiment—a sentiment nobly proper, in itself 
considered, if mistaken in its application. Under its 
predominance, its supremacy, its sovereignty, he could 
not have equivocated as Abraham did, until “the word 
of the Lord tried him.” Thus wrought up and filled 
out, to his very heart’s core, he could never have been 
as tricky as Jacob was. Hecould nothave been unwill- 
ing to give up a delightsome prospect, as Moses was, 
who troubled God with his importunities till his lips 
were absolutely sealed (Deut. 3: 23-27). He could not 
have been bold as a lion for the truth one day, and run 
off the next, like a fox to his burrow, as did the prophet 
Elijah. He could not have artfully contrived the death 
of an exemplary veteran, as did King David; or have 
tumbled from the heights of wisdom into the mire of 
sensuality, as did King Solomon. He could not have 
skulked from his destined sphere of action, iike the 
weak-hearted Jonah. He could not have been as hesi- 
tating as Zacharias or the Virgin Mary, or “a busybody 
in other men’s matters,” till he had to endure the keen re- 
buke, “ What is thatto thee? Follow thou me” (John 21: 
21, 22). He could never have told a downright lie to 
screen himself, as did the (so called) prince of the 
apostles. He could never have dishonored his plain 
obligations to church charities, as did new converts like 
Ananias and Sapphira; and, as it is to be feared, many 
professing Christians now do. But to be punctual with 
Heaven, to keep his pledged word to Heaven, without 
wavering, without faltering, without a single effort at 
evasion, he could give up the most precious life on earth 
to him, and perhaps pine away with grief, and die of 
heart-aches. Tradition has it that he sank under 





*Compare Horace’s admiration of Codrus (Odes, ITI: 19). Codrus 
was the last king of Athens, and a soldier, Jephthah’'s daughter was 
but a woman, and a very young one too! Had Horace known her, he 
might bave devoted to her one of his choicest odes. 








paralysis, and went reeling to his grave (Taylor’s Ductor 
Dubitantium, Bk. III., ch. 3, rule 8). 

And such a man Paul (who hated trimmers with all 
his soul and strength—witness his almost fierce rebuke 
of Peter at Antioch)—such a man Paul could put into a 
list of moral heroes! (Heb. 11: 82.) And yet his place 
there is one of the grand difficulties of such a divine as 
Daniel Waterland; who would have traveled through 
the desert of Sahara, or gone off with Sir John Franklin 
to stand on the North Pole, could he thereby have estab- 
lished his pet theory concerning the historical fortunes 
of the Athanasian Creed. 

Doubtless, beyond even attempted contradiction, 
Jephthah was rash and unwarranted in his awful and 
unasked vow. And he was punished fearfully, tre- 
mendously, for (if the expression be admissible) his 
presumptuous piety. But who like him, and with him, 
would have been one of the most agonized of sufferers 
for what he believed inevitable fidelity toGod? “Ihave 
opened my mouth unto the Lord,” said his ashen and 
quivering lips, “and I cannot go back.” Why, he would 
most cheerfully have died himself, to have saved his 
precious daughter. But no, she must be sacrificed 
according to his devoting pledge; if not by his own 
hand, certainly by his own warrant; for this, at least, 
may be conceded, that he should take her life by the 
instrumentality of others. 

And now what a lesson his formidable story, to all 
presumptuous interpreters of God’s unrevealed but 
guessed-at will! Sometimes God cannot punish us more 
severely than by letting us open our lips to him in a way 
which pleases ourselves, but is not authorized by his 
dread Self. Well did the reformed philosopher of Juda- 
ism propound as law, “ Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thine heart be hasty to utter any thing before 
God; for God is in heaven and thou upon earth: there- 
fore let thy words be few” (Eccl. 5: 2). And well does 
even Juvenal, the echo of Plato and Seneca, say: 

“The gods have heard with too indulgent ears, 
And crushed whole families beneath their prayers.” 
Gifford’s Juvenal, Sat. X., lines 8, 9. 

Jeremy Taylor tells us, the Jewish doctors maintained, 
that Jephthah might have gotten relief, had he gone to the 
high-priest. At any rate, it would have been wise and 
eminently proper for him to have asked the high-priest’s 
counsel (Ductor Dubitantium, as quoted above). 

To those who are not satisfied with the views expressed 
in this paper, it is but courteous to say, that Dr. Russell 
(Vol. I., 282) quotes a long list of learned names, whose 
views differ from his own. So it is easy, if one wishes, 
to find authorities for the supposition that Jephthah’s 
daughter was not destroyed, but given up to celibacy. 

Berkeley Divinity School. 





MR. MOODY IN VACATION, 


BY 8S. E. BRIDGMAN, 


“Do you hold a ‘ convocation’ this summer at North- 
field?” “ Will you meet the brethren at Niagara?” 
‘ Will you preach for us some Sabbath?” were some of 
the questions hurled at the famous evangelist on his 
return to Massachusetts last spring. To all these 
queries came the response, “I am going homé to rest. I 
have been in the harness eighteen months, and I must 
not, can not, make any promises for the coming months.” 

It is no marvel that even a man with Mr. Moody’s fine 
physique and robust frame, should at last crave the quiet 
and peace of home. It is a greater mystery that he 
endures so much. The writer spent a recent Sabbath in 
the charming village of Northfield, and there he learned 
the secret of “rest” as defined by the evangelist. 
Adjoining Mr. Moody’s own homestead is the Seminary 
for Girls, no longer an experiment, but a successful fact. 
To this Mr. Moody is now giving much time and thought: 
New teachers must be secured ; the recitation-room must 
be enlarged, and additional buildings secured to meet 
the demand made upon the trustees. Last year, nearly 
as many girls were turned away, for lack of accommoda- 
tion, as were received. Although no debt rests upon the 
property, funds are needed to meet the demand for 
buildings, pianos, library, scientific apparatus; and Mr. 
Moody, of course, is solicitous for the future of the 
school. The golden gate of opportunity has been opened 
to many young women whose means would not permit 
them to enjoy the advantages of other schools. One 
hundred dollars a year is all that the pupils pay for 
board and tuition. 

Three miles away across the river, on a farm of four 
hundred acres, is Mount Hermon School for Boys. On 
a Monday morning following a busy Sabbath, the tireless 
worker roused us at about five o’clock for a breakfast 








with the boys. This early drive gave us an insight into 
the vacation life of the tired man. Forty boys are at 
the two farm-houses, and the number in September will 
be increased to eighty,—all that the four new buildings, 
soon to be ready, can accommodate. These boys are 
wide-awake, bright, industrious, and what they lack in 
knowledge of farm work they make up in enthusiasm 
and activity. Said the head farmer, “ Why, these lads, 
when they first come, can’t tell witch-grass from oats, or 
chickweed from cucumbers ; but they learn rapidly, and 
with their aid we picked and sold a hundred and seventy- 
five barrels of apples last fall, besides packing away a 
hundred barrels more for home use. We have made 
eighty to ninety tons of hay this summer, and have grown 
oats, corn, and garden vegetables in abundance, besides 
keeping thirty-five cows to be milked by the boys.” 

In vacation, the boys work on the farm three hours a 
day, and only two hours when the school is in full opera- 
tion. The idea of the trustees is to take lads who give 
promise of manliness, but who, by adverse circumstances, 
are unable to secure an education, and train them reli- 
giously, intellectually, and physically for honest service 
in the world. One hundred dollars a year is all they are 
asked to pay; and the great need now is funds to meet 
the expenses of the school. Mr. Moody has been spe- 
cially fortunate in securing the services of the Hon. E. A. 
Hubbard, an educator of wide experience, for eight 
years past an agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, who will give Lis personal attention to the school. 
Dr. Henry W. Rankin, of Philadelphia, has been an 
invaluable aid to Mr. Moody for two years, and he and 
other efficient teachers remain. Twelve pupils are now 
here from Manchester, and four from Liverpool. 

Aside from these two institutions so dear and precious, 
and which demand, this season, unusual planning for 
enlarged usefulness, is the preparation for the work in 
Ireland and London in the approaching fall and winter. 
Many solid hours of study are given daily to the Bible, 
and even the time for sleep is narrowed down to its 
minimum. “ Vacation ”—“ rest,” as defined by modern 
dictionaries, is crowded out of Mr. Moody’s vocabulary. 





PRAYER. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


Will God hear us? Canst not see, 
As the air is ever free 

So is God—his constant love 

All around, below, above? 


’Tis not God that must prepare— 
Come to hear his children’s prayer; 
We must wait, expect, believe, 

If his strength we would receive, 


Still and patient waits the flower 
For the happy blooming hour, 
Seeketh not the sun in prayer, 
For the sun is always there. 


Yet through harmony and rest 
Findeth ever what is best, 

Bears the wind and dark and rain, 
Bringing beauty out of pain. 

God, thou breath of soul and heart, 
Sun of the unseen spirit part, 

To breathe thee as our vital air, 
That is growth and truest prayer. 





ETCHINGS OF A SUMMER RESORT IN 
JAPAN. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 
BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


There must be variety even in rest, else the serpent 
enters one’s Eden; and our arcadia was not exempt. 
So, when some of us began to sigh for the home com- 
forts, and others for their “daily,” we proposed a trip to 
Sanda, a town eight miles down the valley, between the 
hills. The place has eight thousand inhabitants, but is 
a point seldom visited by foreigners, while the entire 
way between is full of busy people, and little villages dot 
the thriving and beautiful country. In some of these 
paper and baskets are manufactured, but most of them 
are farming communities. Every foot of land is culti- 
vated with either rice, cotton, sweet potatoes, fruits, or 
flowers. 

As usual, the mother and child rode in the big bam- 
boo chair, borne aloft on bamboo poles, and were the 
centre of a curious crowd at every stopping-place. We 
frequently counted fifty and seventy-five women and 
children around the chair, as most of them had never 
seen a foreign woman and child before. At the hotel we 
were taken up-stairs into light, airy apartments, where 
the paper screens and doors were all taken out, making 
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six rooms into one; these were all neatly matted and 
piled with soft cushions for reclining. Here we rested 
while our dinner was in course of preparation. This 
was cooked !\-fore our eyes on a little hibochi,—a brazen 
pot that co:.:.ins charcoal and a cooking apparatus, 
which soon supplied us with the nicest of mackerel, 
sweet potatoes, eggs, rice, and tea, of which we partook 
with real enjoyment, seated on our cushions in true 
Japanese style. 

The afternoon was spent, before we were aware, in a 
visit to the crockery manufactories of Sanda. How the 
delicate gossamer wares would delight an American 
housewife! Our ride back in the cool of the day would 
have been without incident had not one of the bamboo 
poles, which carried the basket containing the mother 
and child, broken, and precipitated them to the ground. 
Although they were unhurt, we determined not to trust 
them in that way again. So, leaving them ata native 
house, we went in search of a ginriksha, and now have a 
carriage of our own which cost exactly one dollar and fifty 
cents! On our return we found the tired mother looking 
flushed and nervous, with crowds of people around her. 
Kindly faces pressed about her, offering tea and fruit, 
fanning her, and stretching eager hands for the Ameri- 
can baby; but the American lady sat with downcast 
eyes, almost tearful with embarrassment and dread. 
Seeing how matters stood we quickly urged, “ Do not 
chill them with distrust.” After a moment’s hesitation 
she lifted her eyes upon the crowd, and smiled, saying a 
few words of greeting and thanks in Japanese. The 
effect was magical. Her words were repeated over and 
over with extravagant expressions of delight, while 
flowers and fruit were tossed at her feet. 

After our return to Arima we concluded to change our 
quarters, and, on invitation from an old priest, moved 
into a Buddhist temple. It is a massive building, but 
has only one large room devoted to religious purposes. 
The priest and his servant reside in one of the many 
empty compartments; and it seems strange enough 
to find ourselves introducing our practical lives upon 
Buddha’s sacred precincts. We and our belongings are 
not the only irreverent occupants, however, as the priest 
shelters his cow and calf beneath the same roof, and 
seems heartily glad to rent to us. 

This being a central point, crowds of people come— 
not to worship, but to see the new occupants of the tem- 
ple, with their strange ways; to talk, and ask endless 
questions, and stare. It is laughable to see how afraid 
they are of our chairs. We offer them one—they 
bow low—too low for any other seat than the floor, to 
which they come down on their knees, and sit there, 
with their feet under them, leaving us a little awkward 
in our chairs with our guests on the floor. 

It is interesting to see how the old priest dotes on the 
babies—ours and a little English lady’s, who also occu- 
pies rooms in the building. One day while at dinner 
they both awoke crying, and the reverend gentleman 
came softly in and carried them off on hisarm. By and 
by we found them in one of the large empty rooms, with 
a group of Japanese women sitting round him on their 
mats, the little children in his arms, content to be the 
observed of all observers. 

Among our visitors is the interesting family of an 
ex-damios (prince). The father, a tall, fine-looking man, 
intent and eager to talk; the mother, a sweet-faced 
young woman, very richly dressed, and a retinue of ser- 
vants in her train, with three little children and their 
nurses. These come every day, bringing a spicy life 
with them. The Japanese lady wears her hair in a 
pretty and becoming style, but was very anxious to copy 
the American ladies. After teaching her the art, our 
ladies immediately made known their desire to have 
their own re-dressed after the manner of their guest, 
greatly to her delight, and even more to her husband’s. 

Yesterday we went to the hotel to return one of the 
many calls this interesting family have made us. They 
received us in pleasant rooms, furnished with a large 
table and arm-chairs, besides the usual couches and 
mats, showing their efforts to adopt foreign style. As a 
matter of etiquette, we were served with fragrant tea by 
obsequious servants, on delicately braided straw waiters, 

from tiny cups of choicest ware,—with a basket of fruit. 
Much pleasant conversation followed on the revolution- 
ary changes about us, and in regard to the new home 
they intend to build near us in Kobé. This ex-damios 
has a large fortune, and is great in intellect and worth. 

Our three months here in the mountains are preparing 
us to go anywhere into the heart of Japan without lone- 


of my manuscript with eager interest. Yesterday a | 
young man sent in a basket of mixed fruits, with a card 
attached, written in a fair hand, “ With the compliments 
of the season.—S. Abe.” As he could scarcely talk any 
English, this was simply astonishing copy. 

This determination to copy foreigners does not exist 
among the people merely, but is sanctioned, and in 
many cases compelled by the government’s proposing to 
interfere in many minor matters, which will in some 
cases cause genuine distress. For example, the soft 
mats used, not only to cover their floors, but serving as 
beds, chairs, furniture, are interdicted, which will be as 
inconvenient here as for the American to be denied his 
couch or easy-chair. The women also are forbidden to 


go to the hair-dressers’ any more, which they consider a 


most perplexing difficulty, as they know not how to 
dress their own hair. 

In no other land have we seen the hair so beautifully 
kept and adorned, to which the native pillow contributes 
as much as the hair-dresser’s skill. This is a neck- 
breaking contrivance, and consists of a wooden frame 
about a foot high, with a cushioned top for the neck to 
lie on,—not the head! Thus they sleep without mussing 
the hair. Men are required to cut and wear the hair 
like foreigners. So if you would see Japan, reader, you 
must come quickly, or it will be entirely metamorphosed. 

Yet its natural beauties cannot change, or at least 
deteriorate. For the flower-lover, here isan Eden. The 
hills are covered with blossoming cherry-trees, diversified 
with maple and pine, and tangled vines of gorgeous 
bloom and beauty; the grass studded with flowers 
familiar, and many never seen before; while nestling 
among the trees are numberless tea-houses, with flowers 
springing from their quaint, artistic thatching, asking 
only permission to grow and bless the light. These tea- 
houses are a national institution. est-houses is their 
appropriate name; for they are everywhere,—by the 
roadside, in the groves, by the woods, valleys, and 
mountains, inviting the passer-by to partake of thea- 
nectar and rest. 

The Japanese love the beauties of nature. Through 
all the year crowds of people throng the hills in picnic 
style; and we do not wonder; for, sitting at the feet of 
these waterfalls, and looking up through the dark-green 
of the camellia-trees at the soft blue of the sky, set in a 
frame of pine-clad mountains, and again at the water- 
fall; glimmering in the sunlight like a bridal veil, while 
the brook below foams and dances over the boulders, we 
are fain to think that this, in its outward surroundings, 
is as near our ideal of heaven as any spot on earth. 


Foremost among the flowers are the blossoming trees, | 


and queen among these stands the camellia. This grows 
wild, and is also cultivated. Some of the trees are fifty 
feet high, and are covered with blossoms from January to 
May. The large varieties are all colors, from the white, 
resembling a large double rose, through the many shades 
of red and pink, to variegated and clouded colors. The 
flowering cherry grows thirty feet high, and as many 
broad, covered with masses of white and red blossoms 
two inches in diameter, and perfuming the air at a great 
distance. The mockungi is another wonderful tree, with 
purple bell-shaped flowers; as also the magnolia, with 
its rich white and purple blossoms. 

King among the flowers of Japan, if not of the world, 
towers the lotus. Upon the long, slender stalk, the 
massive blossom measures six inches in diameter when 
open, and yet, as if chary of its charms, only half opens 
itself, revealing within a large, bright yellow, inverted 
cone, and emitting a fragrance at once as subtle and 
intense as if a vial of richest perfume had been poured 
within. 

There are wild flowers everywhere; from the verdant 
valleys to the tops of the mountains, every variety of 
lilies, pinks, and roses; while wisteria and thunbergia, 
with their purple tufts, cover the trees with trailing vines 
of exquisite loveliness. Climbing roses and wisteria 
twine about every portico, and convolvulus hide the 
rustic fences. 

Observe the native idea of beauty. Every rock or 
unsightly tree is covered with moss and lichens or trail- 
ing vines, disposed for choicest effect. The Japanese 
idea of a garden is different from ours. The kitchen, 
out-buildings, and refuse front the street. They keep 
the best for love, and hide the choicest from the public 
gaze! The living rooms are in the rear, opening into a 
gem of a garden, walled in with a grotto of rocks, and 
containing a miniature mountain and waterfall, moss- 


of these fountains of beauty. We think they would be 
cured of fashion, and go away stronger, better men and 
women. 








SCHOOL PRAYERS. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


“Yes, Emma Lewis is a very bad girl,” said Madge 
as she sat with two or three other girls, deep in embroid- 
ery and silk patchwork. “She behaves worse in Sun- 
day-school than any one else. I wonder Miss Barton 
does n’t send her out of the class.” 

“ She’s worse at school, I’m sure. She don’t care how 
many bad marks she gets,” chimed in another. 

“ And how she does go on at prayer time! All the 
time Miss Brand is reading in the Bible, she draws pic- 
tures or makes dolls with her handkerchief. I think 
it’s dreadful.” 

“ And when we’re at prayer she knows the teachers 
are not likely to see, and she stares about and pulls the 
hair of the girls she can reach, and cuts all the capers 
she can think of.” 

“How do you know all this, Madge?” asked her 
mother, who, sitting a little apart, had happened to over- 
hear most of the conversation. 

“T’ve seen her mamma, It is really true.” 

“ And you are not at prayer at the same time?” 

“Why, of course, mamma.” 

“Then how comes it that Madge Irving knows that 
Emma Lewis is staring about during prayer time?” she 
asked with a smile. Madge colored, and the other girls 
looked a little foolish. 

“Well, ’m afraid mamma, I’m not always as atten- 
tive myself as I might be, but you know prayers at 
school are not just the same as prayers at home.” 

“Indeed, dear? To whom then do you pray in 
school?” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Do you know what kind of teaching Emma gets at 
home?” 

“ Not much about praying, I guess; for her father and 
mother never go to church.” 

“Then I’m afraid you, dear children, have not tried 
to set her a very good example.” 

“Nobody seems to expect to behave very well at 
prayer time in school,mamma. And I don’t believe it 
would do a bit of good to try and set an example.” 

“T do not see why prayers in school are less sacred 
than other prayers. You are addressing the same great 
God, who is just as much to be loved and feared and 
reverenced there as anywhere else. You are asking the 
same every-day blessings, and exposed to the same 
every-day perils and temptations. If you bow as if in 
prayer when your thoughts are far away it is a mockery 
—a direct lie in the face of the living God. It is a 
serious thing, dears, to trifle with the majesty of the 
Great King.” 

“Mamma, you make such asolemn thing of it,” said 
Madge. 

“Tt is a solemn thing, daughter, and I would like to 
impress it as such upon you all. And I want you to 
remember that you, who are carefully taught in such 
matters, will be called upon to answer for your influence 
over others. 

“T remember, long ago, when I was a child, my mother 
was obliged to leave home for a long time on account of 
her health, and Aunt Susan came to take care of us 
children. She was a sharp, nervous little body, full of 
the best intentions, though, perhaps, not always wise in 
carrying them out. At prayer time she always seemed 
too busy watching us to attend to her own part of it, 
At the least stir she was on the alert, and I got in the 
way of peeping around to see if her keen eye was not on 
us. She, good soul, thought it a part of her duty to us, 
but I am sure it was not the best way. When, at last, 
our mother came home, I was astonished to see that she 
never seemed to think whether we were behaving well 
while she knelt in prayer. I was more impressed by the 
fact that she was entirely taken up with the solemn 
service, than I had ever been by all Aunt Susan’s frowns 
and shakes of the head at us. We knew our duty, and 
only needed the power of a good example to lead us to 
do it. 

“ Now, dear girls, do not forget that the glory of the 
Master, the good of those about you, and your own 





grown stones, and dwarf pines, which are trained into a 





liness or discomfort. The American holds a powerful | 
lever, in his intercourse with the people, from the native | 
eagerness to learn and copy. Crowding about my table | 


great variety of shapes. 
How heartily we wish that those of our readers who 
are off to threadbare Saratoga, er some other fashionable 


to look at the writing materials, they watch the growth | resort, could be set down here to enjoy, learn, and drink | prayer.” 





' credit, all call upon you to set an example of right doing. 
| Do not fail then to show by your bowed heads and 

reverent demeanor, that you realize how solemn a thing 
| it is to address Him who is the hearer and answerer of 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third ao 1883. | 








L. July 1.—Joshua, Buccessor to Moses... ...Jogh, 1:19 
2% July &—Paasing over Jordan. ae 
& July 16.—The Plains of Je richo... Josh. &: 10-15; 6: 1-5 
4 July 22.—Israe! Defeated at Al.............. ' .. Josh. 7: 10-26 
6& July @—The Reading of the Law. NL ae a Josh, 8: 30-35 
& August 5.—The Cities of Refuge...... " yestaaeie Josh, 0: 1-9 
7. August 12.—The Last Days of Joshua seveeed OSH. W: 14-29 
& August 19.—Israel Forsaking God.. <a . Juda. 2: 616 
8. August 26.—Gideon’s Army... on ..Jdudg. 7: 1-8 


10, September 2.—The Death ‘of @ameon Judg. 16: 21-31 
11. September 9.—Ruth and Naomi.. daceeedapaine ..Ruth 1: 14-22 
12. September 16,—A Praying Mother... 
18, September 23,—The Child Samvel......... re 
M4. September 20.—Review. 


i Sam. 3; 1-19 | 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1883. 
Tits: THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Judges 16: 21-31.) 

21. But the Philistines took him, and put out his eyes, and 
brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with fetters of | 
brass; and he did grind in the prison house. 

22. Howbeit the hair of his head began to grow again after 
he was shaven. 

23. Then the lords of the Philistines gathered them together 
for to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon their god, and to rejoice: 
for they said, Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy into 
our hand. 

24. And when the people saw him, they praised their god: 
for they said, Our god hath delivered into our hands our enemy, 
and the destroyer of our country, which slew many of us. 

25. And it came to pass, when their hearts were merry, that 
they said, Call for Samson, that he may make us sport. And 
they called for Samson out of the prison house; and he made 
them sport; and they set him between the pillars. 

26. And Samson said unto the lad that held him by the hand, 
Suffer me that I may feel the pillars whereupon the house 
standeth, that I may lean upon them. 

27. Now the house was full of men and women; and all the 
lords of the Philistines were there; and there were upon the 
roof about three thousand men and women, that beheld while 
Samson made sport. 

28. And Samson called unto the Lorp, and said, O Lord 
Gop, remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray 
thee, only this once, O God, that I thay be at once avenged of 
the Philistines for my two eyes. 

29. And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars upon 
which the house stood, and on which it was borne up, of the 
one with his right hand, and of the other with his left. 

30. And Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines. And 
he bowed himself with ald Ais might; and the house fell upon 
the lords, and upon all the people that were therein. So the 
dead which he slew at his death were more than they which he 
slew in his life. 

31. Then his brethren and all the house of his father came 
down, and took him, and brought Aim up, and buried him 
between Zorah and Eshtaol in the burying-place of Manoah 
his father. And he judged Israel twenty years, 


LESSON PLAN. 


Torro oF THE QUARTER: { Power through the Presence of the 





God of Israei. 
Lesson TOPIC: An Example of Retribution. 
1, The Humiliation of Samson, v. 21-25. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Prayer of Samson, v. 26-28. 
3. The Death of Samson, v. 29-31. 
GotpEN Text: The God of Israel is he that giveth strength 
and power unto his people.—Psa. 68 : 35, 





Dariy Home READINGS: 


M.—Judg. 18! 1-21. Samson's birth. 

T, —Judg. 14: 1-20. Samson's riddle. 
W.—Judg. 15: 1-20. Samson's triumphs, 
T, —Judg. 16: 1-20. Samson’s fall. 

F, —Judg. 16; 21-31. Samson’s death. 

§. —Luke 4: 14-30. The power of Christ. 
$. —Heb. 2: 1-18. The death of Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE HUMILIATION OF BAMSON, 


4. The Cruelty of the Philistines : 

The Philistines . . . put out his eyes . . . and bownd him. 
Because the Philistines have dealt by revenge (Ezek. 25: 15). 
They slew the sons...and - out the eyes of Zedekiah (2 Kings 25: 7). 
The captains of the host... took Manasseh . and bound him 


(2 Chron, 23 : 11). 
The dark places of the earth . . . are full of cruelty (Psa. 74: 20). 


ll. The Idolatry of the Phitistines : 2 

To offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon their god, 
They did offer sweet savour to all their idols (Ezek. 6 : 18). 
They have no knowledge that set up... theirgraven image (Isa. 45 : 20). 
The Gentiles pe .. « to devils, and not to God (1 Cor, 10 20). 
The Chaldeans . . . have offered incense unto Baal (Jer. 32 : 29). 


tM. The Joy ef the Philistines : 
And it came to pass, when their hearts were merry. 


They made ee , and went into the house of their God (Judg. 9; 27), 
Belshaszar the k mg made a great feast (Dan. 5: b. 
Let us eat and dri for to-morrow we die (Isa. 22 : 13). 

Nabal’s heart was merry within him (1 Sam. 265 : 36). 





sbishiodiaisideahs 1 Sam. 1: 21-28 | Might touch if. 





IV. The Mistake of the Philistines : 
T hey called for Samson out of the prison-house, 

They let go the man and his whole family Gudg. 3: 25), 

Pharaoh called Joseph... . They brough out of the dungeon 
(Gen. 41 : 14). 


Then released he Barabbas unto them (Matt. 27 : 26). 
He delivered him up for us all (Rom. 8 : 32). 


1. Physical strength cannot prevent our falling into the power of 
our enemies. 
— strength cannot save us from insult and abuse at their 


2. 

8. Phystoal strength cannot protect us from bodily injury or acci- 
4 people. strength is always to be employed on the side of God's 
6. 


Pr es strength is dangerous and dreadful, unless it fs con- 
trolled by a heart that is divinely taught. 
II. THE PRAYER OF SAMSON. 
1. Praying for Approach : 
Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. 
but the border ” his garment (Mark 6: - 
Ww eet they could not come nigh ... they uncovered the roof (Mark 


That A should forbid none to. . . come unto him (Acts % : 23). 


| I. Praying for Strength : 


O Lord God, remember . . . and strengthen me. 
Now, therefore, O God, strengthen my hands (Neh. 6: 9), 
Strengthen ye the weak hands and a feeble knees (Isa. 35: 3). 
The Lord God is my strength “Hab. 8: 
All things through Christ which EE. me (Phil. 4 : 13). 
il. Praying for Revenge : 
O God, that I may be at once avenged. 
Our God, wilt thou not judge them ? (2 Chron. 20 : 12.) 
Visit me, and revenge me of my persecutors (Jer. 15 : 15). 
Of thy mercy cut off mine enemies (Psa. 143 : 12) 
O Lord... dost thou not. . . avenge our blood? (Rev. 6: 10.) 
: Christ is the pillar on which we may lean in our blindness. 
. Christ is the source to which we should come for our ys pe 
» C — has overcome, and he alone can give us the power of over- 
coming. 
. Christ suffered greater insultsand mockery from those who hated 
him than even Samson endured. 
. Christ likewise died, because he chose to lay down his life, and 
his death has undermined all the temples and palaces of sin. 


III. THE DEATH OF SAMSON, 

|. Preparing for Death: ° 

Samson took hold of the two middle pillars. 
In those days men shall seek death (Rev. 9: 6). 
Ready not to be bound only, but . . . to die (Acts 21 ; 18), 
Prepare to meet thy God (Amos 4: 12). 
Lord, make me to know mine end (Psa. 39 : 4). 
I know that thou wilt bring me to death (Job 3 : 28). 
il. Praying for Death : 

Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines, 
Let me die the death of the righteous (Num. 23 : 10). 


ao *§ Sone 


| For Iam now ready to be offered (2 Tim. 4: 6), 


A desire to depart, and to be with Christ (Pit. 1: 28), 
Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace (Luke : 29). 


tt. Causing Death : 


He slew at his death . . . more than... in his life, 


He. took it, and slew a thenned men (Judg. 15: Thom. 
And that first slaughter . . Was about easy A agg MS. (1 14 ; 14). 
Eight — whom he slew at one time (2 
David slew . two and twenty thousand men (1 Gain. 18: 5). 
1, When we are specially in need of strength, we should pray for it 
earnest 
2. When evil is to be vanquished, we should attack it manfully. 
3. When we are called to face death, we should meet it heroically. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEATH. 
1. How Death Comes: 
As the wind (Psa. 103 : 16). 
As a thiefin the — (1 Thess. 5 : 2), 
Asa sleep (John 11: 11). 
Aa a reaper (Job 14: 2). 
Asa king (Rom. 5: 14). 


2. When Death Comes: 
At midnight (Matt. 25 : 6). 
In a moment (Job 34 : 20). 
Before the morning (Isa. 17 : 14). 
Ata time we know not (Gen. 27: 2), 
When God wills (Psa. 68 : 20). 


3. To Whom Death Comes: 
To the wise (Eccles. 2 : 16). 
To the mighty (Job 24: 24). 
To the sons of Adam (Gen. 2: 17), 
To all (Heb. 9: 27; 1 Cor. 15: 22). 


4. How to Overcome Death: 
By trusting God (Deut. $2: -, 


By accepting Christ (John 5: 24; 11: 26) 
By receiving the Spirit (Rom. ry 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The record of the book of Judges 
follows first the successors of Gideon (chapters 8 to 12), of 
whom the first was Abimelech, who is called a king. In his 
reign Israel was idolatrous. After him were Tola, then Jair, 
then an idolatrous relapse, and then Jephthah. After Jeph- 
thah followed Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, who are supposed to 
have been judges of the north-eastern portion of Israel only. 
Then follows the record of another relapse into idolatry, fol- 
lowed by a subjugation by the Philistines, and a slavery of 
forty years. From this slavery Israel was delivered by 
Samson, a Nazarite of enormous physical strength, and the 
hero of many acts of valor (see chapters 13 to 15). He was 
delivered into the hands of the Philistines through the arts 
of a bad woman, by his own folly ; and it is at this point that 
the lesson opens. 

Time.—Bible margin, about B. C. 1120. 

Piace.—First Gaza, one of the chief cities of the Philis- 
tines, on the Mediterranean, about half-way from Joppa to 
El-Arish. It is still an important place, and retains its 
ancient name. Second, a burial-place between Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

Prrsons.—Samson, the Philistines, the (five) lords of the 
latter, and a great assembly of their people. 
brethren and relatives. 

CrncumstTances.—The capture of Samson by the Philis- 
tines after his hair was cut off, the putting out his eyes, and 
his imprisonment as a common slave; a great celebration in 


Later, Samson’s 





honor of Dagon, the god of the Philistines, at which blind 
Samson was brought in to make sport for the assembly ; Sam- 
son’s pulling down the temple by wrenching away its two 
pillars, and slaying a vast multitude, himself dying among 
the number. Afterwards his burial at the hands of his 
relations. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


These verses contain (1) the capture and humiliation of 
Samson, verses 21, 22; (2) the triumph of the Philistines, 
verses 23-27; (3) the disaster to the Philistines, and the 
death of Samson, verses 28-31. 

Verse 21.—And the Philistines: They belonged to a dif- 
ferent race from the Canaanitish tribes, being descended from 
an older son of Ham, namely, Mizraim (Gen. 10: 13, 14), 
which implies some affinity with the Egyptians. The name 
means “ emigrants,” and was applied to them in consequence 
of their having come from Caphtor, or Crete (Amos 9:7; 
Jer. 47: 4; Deut. 2: 23). They are mentioned as early as 
the days of Abraham (Gen. 21: 32, 34). But, their numbers 
being doubtless swelled by successive immigrations, they 
reached the summit of their power in the latter part of the 
period of the judges; their sway was broken by Samuel and 
Saul, and they were finally subdued by David, after which 
they ceased to be formidable. The southwestern portion of 
Canaan, lying along the coast of the Mediterranean, was 
occupied by them, and called from them Philistia (Psa. 
50: 8), or Palestine (Exod. 15: 14; Isa. 14: 29; Joel 3: 4), 
a designation which in later times was extended over the 
whole country.— Laid hold upon him (or seized him), and bored 
out his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza: One of their prin- 
cipal cities, at the farthest remove from the Israelitish 
territory, and where one of the astonishing feats of his super- 
human strength had been performed (Judg. 16:3). And 
Samson, no doubt, remembered, to his mortification, that he 
was punished in the very place where he had disgraced him- 
self by a gross act of immorality (v. 1).—And they bound him 
with double fetters: That is, for the two arms or legs of brass, 
or, rather, copper.—And he was grinding: The menial work 
of grinding the flour needed for the use of the prison was 
imposed upon him as his constant occupation. 

Verse 22.—Samson (Judg. 13: 5), like Samuel (1 Sam. 
1:11), was a Nazarite unto God from his birth. The Naza- 
rite vow (Num. 6: 2 ff.) was one of special consecration to 
God, one mark of which was that the hair was to be suffered 
to grow untrimmed, and at the termination of the vow was 
to be burned upon the altar (v.18). The vow was ordinarily 
for a limited period, but in the two instances just spoken of 
asin that of John the Baptist (Luke 1:15), it is made by 
parents for the life-time of their child. Samson’s power as 
a champion of Israel against the Philistines was promised in 
connection with this consecration. When, in his infatuation 
and his sin, he betrayed the secret of his strength, and thus 
suffered his hair to be shaved, and the outward symbol of his 
consecration to be taken from him, his life-long vow was 
broken, the promise of God was forfeited, and the Lord 
departed from him. In all his unworthiness, however, and 
the just retribution visited upon him, the Lord did not for- 
sake him utterly. The fresh growth of hair was accepted as 
a new period of consecration ; and is spoken of here as indi- 
cating that, with the renewal of the outward symbol, God’s 
presence and favor were renewed to his servant, though 
blind, in prison, in fetters, and a slave through his own fault, 

Verse 23.—And the lords of the Philistines: Of whom there 
were five, corresponding to the number of their principal 
cities (1 Sam. 6:4, 16 ff.).—To sacrifice @ great sacrifice: 
Whether a special religious festivity was proclaimed to cele- 
brate the capture of Samson, or some annually recurring 
festival is meant, to which a particular complexion was now 
given in consequence of this signal event.— Unto Dagon their 
god: This was the name of the principal divinity of the 
Philistines. It was figured as part fish, which its name 
implies, and partly human, as shown by its having a face and 
hands (1 Sam. 5:4). The word for “God” in Hebrew ig 
plural in form, while in sense singular; some have fancied 
in this an intimation of the Trinity, but the very same char- 
acteristics belong to the word here, where it is used of Dagon. 

Verse 24.—T hey praised their god: The insult offered to 
Jehovah, by parading Israel’s disgraced champion, whom 
he had delivered into their power in consequence of h's 
misdeeds, as a proof of the superiority of their idol deity, 
may be compared to the mad revelry of Belshazzar, whe, 
with the tokens of Nebuchadnezzar’s victory before him, 
praised his gods (Dan. 5: 2-4). In both cases the insolent 
presumption was the precursor of a fall_—T'he desolator of 
our land (comp. Judg. 15: 5), and who multiplied our slain 
(14: 19; 15: 8, 15). 

Verse 25.—Merry: In a glad and jovial mood ; according 
to Josephus, this was the effect of the wine which they had 
been drinking.— Make us sport: They wished to be diverted 


at his expense by seeing him in his forlorn and helpless 
condition. 

Verse 26.—Suffer me and let me feel: The word is particu- 
larly used of the feeling about and groping of the blind.— 
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T hat I may lean wpon them: The movements exacted of him, 
in order to afford entertainment to this merciless throng of 
spectators, afforded a sufficient excuse for him to ask to rest 
himself against the pillars, as if he were fatigued. 

Verse 27.—T he house: No doubt that of Dagon, in whose 
honor the festival was held, so that its overthrow was not 
only a great calamity to the Philistines, but a dishonor put 
upon their deity whom they were met to praise, and prog- 
nostic of the downfall of his worship, and of that of every 
heathen deity (Exod. 12: 12).— Was full of men and women? 
These details are given in order that the damage about to be 
inflicted on the Philistines may be better estimated. The 
whole interior of the building was crowded; all the digni- 
taries of the land were there; and there were three thousand 
men and women collected on the roof. These figures suf- 
ficiently show the great size of the edifice— Who were gazing 
upon Samson making sport: The form of expression implies 
that they feasted their eyes upon the spectacle. It is the 
phrase that is often translated to “see and desire upon” any 
person or thing. 

Verse 28.—And Samson called unto Jehovah: It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that this prayer was uttered aloud. This 
may have been the case, and he may thus have made open 
confession of his faith in Jehovah in the presence of these 
riotous idolaters, and within the precincts of their temple; 
and his petition may have sounded in their affrighted ears 
the knell of doom before the crash which instantly after over- 
whelmed them. Or, if the ery simply went forth from his 
heart, with no movement of his lips, though inaudible to the 
nearest bystanders, it penetrated the ears of Him who sitteth 
in the heavens, and brought such succor to the poor blinded 
prisoner, the helpless object of their scornful derision, as 
put them all, guards and rulers and people, completely 
within his power.—And said, O Lord Jehovah: The voice 
comes from a house sacred to Dagon, and from the midst of 
his worshipers, but it recognizes the supreme and sole lord- 
ship of Jehovah. The urgency and importunity of his 
prayer appears in his twice-repeated J pray thee, and its con- 
centration upon this one thing, only this once. It was the last 
prayer of a dying man, and his whole soul goes forth in his 
petition —O God: The Hebrew has the definite article, as 
equivalent to the true God, the only being whom he recog- 
nized as rightfully bearing this name, in evident and intended 
contrast, therefore, with Dagon, and all other pretended dei- 
ties. Hebrew tradition renders the remainder of the verse, 
that I may be avenged of the Philistines for one of my two eyes, 
as though he deemed the infliction, which he contemplated, 
as only a fit retribution for one of the two eyes of which they 
had deprived him. And some of the rabbins entertain the 
conceit that he would have the retribution for the other eye 
reserved to the future state. The ancient versions and com. 
mentators generally, however, give the preferable and 
familiar rendering, that I may be at once avenged of the Philis- 
tines for my two eyes. The marked contrast between the two 
dispensations naturally suggests itself here in Samson dying 
with a prayer for vengeance on his lips or in his heart, and 
the martyr Stephen falling asleep as he cried, “ Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge” (Acts 7: 60). It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the words of Samson are not a mere 
vindictive imprecation on those who had personally injured 
him. Ifthey had had no higher or worthier motive than 
this, the Lord would not have accepted his prayer, and 
answered it as he did. With all his weaknesses and sins, 
Samson was, nevertheless, God’s appointed champion of his 
chosen people against their persecutors and oppressors, And 
he makes his appeal to God in this representative character, 
that he would vindicate his own honor against the worship- 
ers of Dagon, his down-trodden Israel against the triumphant 
Philistines, his own appointed instrument against those who 
had done him a most cruel wrong. 

Verse 29.—TZook hold of (or, rather, clasped, wound his 
arm around) the two pillars of the midst (or central portion) 
of the house: As no description of the building is given, we 
cannot image to ourselves its precise construction. Unbe- 
lieving writers have made it the butt of ridicule, and have 
declared that it was impossible that a house of such size, and 
capable of containing so many people, could have been sup- 
ported on two pillars. But it certainly is not inconceivable 
that, with the weight of so vast a crowd upon its roof, the 
removal of two important pillars so weakened its supports 
that the structure fell into ruins. It may, very probably, 
have resembled a spacious Turkish kiosk, whose roof com- 
monly rests on four pillars in front, one being at each corner, 
and two in the middle. Or it may have been an oval am- 
phitheatre surrounding a central court, where Samson was 
exhibited. Shaw, in his travels, speaks of having “ often 
seen several hundreds of people diverted in this manner 
upon the roof of the dey’s palace at Algiers; which, like 
many more of the same quality and denomination, hath an 
advanced cloister over against the gate of the palace, made 
in the fashion of a large pent-house supported only by one 
or two contiguous pillars in the front, or else in the centre.” 
Pliny describes two theatres built of wood by L. Curio, 
which, he says, were large enough to contain all the people 
ef Rome, and were supported by a single hinge; and if this 
were to give way, there would be a greater slaughter than 


at the battle of Canne.—On which it was borne up: Or, as it 
is in the margin of the English Version, he leaned on them. 

Verse 30.—Let me die myself with the Philistines: This was 
not self-murder, as it has sometimes been strangely regarded, 
but of heroic self-devotion in the cause of patriotism, and of 
religion, for the sake of rescuing his own countrymen and 
the people of God from the yoke of their idolatrous oppres- 
sors. In his work as a deliverer of Israel, and in the fact 
that his mightiest deed was accomplished by his death, 
Samson was a type, though a very imperfect and inadequate 
one, of Him who vanquished the powers of darkness on his 
cross. It shows how greatly Israel had degenerated from 
the piety of their fathers, that their very leaders, employed 
by God as instruments for their deliverance, were men of 
such a low moral grade as Jephthah and Samson. They 
performed deeds of valor; they showed their faith in the 
power of Jehovah to protect and save his people (Heb. 
11: 32); but their contrast with such leaders as Moses and 
Joshua reflects the moral and religious condition of Israel 
at the time. Some modern critics make this state of things 
a pretext for discrediting all the previous history of Israel, 
and rejecting the unanimous and unvarying testimony of the 
sacred writers. They affirm that the religious condition of 
the people and their leaders at this time makes it impossible 
to believe that Moses could have given the laws attributed 
to him, and that the people could have obeyed them as they 
are alleged to have done in the days of Joshua. But this 
very book of Judges, from which the alleged difficulty is 
drawn, contains also its ample solution. It was the result of 
the contaminating influence of association with and assimila- 
tion to the Canaanites, whom they had failed to destroy, in 
their vices and their idolatry. 

Verse 31.—And he judged Israel: Not in the way of set- 
tling private suits and controversies, of which no mention is 
made in his history, but of securing justice to Israel in their 
controversy with the Philistines, vindicating their cause 
against their public enemies.— Twenty years (so also 15: 20) : 
The entire period of the Philistine oppression was forty 
years (13:1), and was terminated by Samuel’s victory at 
Ebenezer (1 Sam. 7:13). Samson began to deliver Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines, but did not complete the 
work. A man of different character was needed before that 
could be effected ; who should strike at the root of the evil 
by effecting a thorough reformation in Israel, and bringing 
the people back to the true service of God. This neither 
Samson nor Jephthah nor Eli was qualified to do. From 
10: 7, 8, it appears that the Amorite oppression east of the 
Jordan synchronized with the Philistine oppression west of 
the Jordan, and consequently Jephthah and Samson must 
have been contemporaries; and both must have been con- 
temporary with Eli in the earlier period of his administra- 
tion, inasmuch as the forty years during which he was judge 
(1 Sam. 4: 18) corresponded in the main with the years of 
the Philistine domination. 





THE STRENGTH OF YOUTH. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is easy to draw the lessons of moral admonition out of 
a life and death like that of the giant judge of Israel. But 
a small measure of fear springs up at the close lest the 
warnings of his career of failure should be lost upon Chris- 
tian and moral young men, who are not under the tempta- 
tion to coarse vices which ruined Samson, and who certainly 
will have slight comprehension of that peculiar disaster 
which grew out of his mysterious deprivation of his luxu- 
riant hair. Perhaps something in the line of religious 
impression can be produced by taking up the whole subject 
of strength, physical, mental, and spiritual, and showing 
what Delilahs of modern times menace it. 

When the last of the apostles says, “ I have written unto 
you, young men, because ye are strong* (1 John 2: 14), he 
uses a word which is exceedingly choice and honorable, 
Such language is designed to embrace the entire manhood, 
all the powers of body aad mind, all the advantages, physical 
and intellectual, which youth cherishes, and age begins to 
surrender. This term in the Scriptures is in admirable 
repute ; it is applied to exalted monarchs, to leaders of great 
prowess, to illustrious citizens, even to towns impregnably 
fortified; and beyond this, it is once employed to describe 
the angels of God which excel in strength, doing his com- 
mandments, 

The churches at large are in our day quite cheerful in 
admitting the capabilities for effort, and the undisputed pos- 
session of influence for good, which are claimed in behalf of 
those who are in the morning of life, in the very prime and 
vigor of activity, They are neither immature nor superan- 
nuated ; why is it not welcome that they are strong? They 
constitute the bone and sinew of every congregation and every 
community ; it is simple weakness and meanness to ignore 
this or to deny it. Still, each Samson in this poor sinful world 
seems to have his Delilah somewhere for a temptation. Great 
strength invites attack. The devil does not like gigantic 
leadership when it has a sacred talisman of power and purity 
on its forehead. 





It will be better, I think, to try to show how this vast 


strength of our young people can be increased, rather than 
take up the ungracious task of exhibiting their perils, 
Young men and young women ought to have all that the 
Scriptures give to them, without jealousy and without fear. 
We ought to evoke every element of their efficiency, urge it 
into supreme force, and direct it towards worthy ends. 
Hence, a few kindly suggestions will perhaps be welcomed 
from one whose sincere sympathy has in past years never 
been so much as once doubted. 

1. To begin with, it is possible that a little more quietness 
of manner in modern times might work to great advantage, 
A fleet of fiity ships was once ranged before a doomed city 
in order to its effective bombardment. Hour after hour, 
under the terrible roar of heavy artillery, the storm of 
missils poured out over the walls, ramparts, and towers; and 
yet without great result. Apart from the main line, how- 
ever, was one vessel of agile form, light draught, and quick 
management under sail, mounting only a single swivel gun 
of peculiar construction and diminutive size. Two things at 
once gave the beleaguered citizens the deepest astonishment; 
one was the awful destruction made by every explosion of 
this piece; the other was the mysterious insignificance of its 
report. Only a little puff of air rose in a single curl of 
smoke, but the shot plunged into the brick-work with the 
malignant spite of a demon. The people on shore grew 
superstitious, and fell to watching those particular missiles of 
death. They nicknamed the piece the “Silent Gun.” A 
great ingenuity was exhibited in keeping up each other's 
courage; but when they were smiling at its littleness and 
quietness, and when the trim form of that dangerous craft 
was seen bearing down on any quarter, they fled like fright- 
ened children. They averred that a vessel manned by un- 
seen spirits from a noiseless region underground must have 
grim old Death himself for its gunner. And when amidst 
falling fortresses and crashing roofs and toppling walls and 
bursting magazines the capitulation of that town was finally 
forced, those men would have agreed in saying that it was 
the Silent Gun which had done them the most damage. 

One element of power there is, then, perhaps not always 
recognized by the young people, noiselessness, God himself 
does his most efficient works in silence; he always speaks 
with his “ still small voice.” It is better to have real force 
than the mere restless rustle of an appearance of it. So it is 
wise to say little and keep doing much. Lightning kills, not 
thunder. Oh ! believe me, it is a fine success to compel Satan, 
the old adversary, to wonder where that silent gun is, which 
is doing such damage in tearing down the turrets of his 
palace. 

2. Sometimes it appears, also, as if a small measure more 
of reverence would increase the strength of our young 
people in these modern times. There is, I am sorry to say, 
at the present day, very much of absurd flattery offered to 
the inexperienced members of our churches 1s a promiscuous 
class, and eagerly accepted by the worst and the weakest 
among them. With this, some of us have not the slightest 
sympathy; it would be reprehensible, if it were not so 
ridiculous; it would be dangerous, if it were any the less 
silly. It does harm to discriminate classes by their ages. If 
a brave, honest achievement is wrought out well for Christ 
and his covenant, I frankly assert I would just as soon have 
the credit of it go to an elderly man as to any other man. 
And when I had learned the name of the excellent old or 


Bible, it would be in order that I might find out the promise 
of God in which was the secret of his success, and not that 
I might ascertain the exact year in which he had been born. 

The truth is, we all need each other. In the gracious 
arrangements of Providence we divide the honors: “The 
glory of young men is their strength, and the beauty of old 
men is the gray head” (Proy. 20: 29). It is a very cheap 
way of disposing of matters of great seriousness nowadays to 
say, “ Wait till some of the old fogies die off’ The phra- 
seology is as rough as the thought is unwise. Remember what 
was Eli’s curse (1 Sam. 2: $1, $2). I feel sure that our 
young people would be stronger in every respect, if they 
honored hoary heads more (Lev. 19: 32). 

8. Next to this, perhaps there might be mentioned definite- 
ness of aim as another help to young people’s plans. For, of 
course, we assume that sinews are made for service, and 
power is given for use. Whena diver finds he has in his 
hands even so much as one real pearl, he kicks away from 
his feet any iron weight that hinders, and strikes boldly up 
for the surface of the sea. If these young friends of ours 
have secured a jewel which the world would be the better for 
having, let them come up out of their depths and set it into 
instant shining. 

Some there are who say that the young men and women of 
our times scatter their endeavors over too much ground; 
they insist that what is needed is concentration of force in 
order to success and safety. It is not necessary to pay much 
heed to anybody who is just spiteful; but there is one thing 
I learned a great many years ago. When a Christian sin- 
cerely wishes to improve, he had better listen to an angry 
man telling him candidly what he thinks of him; he will 
get more help than he expected, quite possibly, in learning 








his weak points. So, when old, wiry, hard citizens of a 


young Christian who did it, and should ask to see his family , 
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former seem to be about to crush the rising genera- 
tion, it is wise to listen to what they have to say, and thus 
catch a few items in which there might be improvement 
made before the next attack. If Paul thought it a good 
thing to write, “this one thing I do,” then there is very 
great probability of its being an excellent motto. 

4. One more element of increase in the strength of young 
people may be mentioned; and that. is, self-forgetfulness. 
No athlete in the games can ever strike a full honest blow 
with his entire force, unless he gives himself utterly up to 
it with not one thought of the way he is going to look in 
the photograph of the ring afterwards. We ought to take 
and pass on in their entire meaning those wonderful words 
of the apostle about thinking “soberly” of ourselves (Rom. 
12: 8). No modern Delilah has anything like the destruc- 
tive energy of simple vanity. “My greatest fear,” once 
wrote Martin Luther, “ is the praises of men.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There are two sides to this lesson, a dark side and » bright 
side ; or, it may be said, there are two lessons in this story, a 
lesson of warning and a lesson of encouragement. Neither 
side, or neither lesson, should be taken by itself, without the 
other. The two stand over against each other: 


Il. THE RESULTS OF SIN TO THE SINNER. 


1. It Deprives Him of Liberty (vs. 21-24), 
2. It Makes Him a Laughing-stock (vy. 25). 
8. It Brings Him to Helplessness (vs. 26, 27). 


Il. THE HOPE OF HELP TO THE SINNER. 


1. God Must be Turned to (v. 28). 

2. Self Must be Surrendered (vs. 29, 30), 

8. Death May Bring Victory (vs. 30, 31). 

lL. THE RESULTS OF SIN TO THE SINNER. 
i IT DEPRIVES HIM OF LIBERTY. 

The Philistines took him, and put out his eyes, ... and 
bownd him with fetters of brass ; and he did grind in the prison- 
house (v. 21). So long as Samson battled the Philistines, he 
had victory over them. It was only when he put himself in 
their power by wrong-doing, and by improper relations with 
them, that they gained the advantage of him. But then all 
his great strength, and all his early training, and all his 
commanding position above his fellows, went for naught. 
He became a captive. His eyes were put out. He‘was in 
chains. He was set to the lowest work of a mere slave. And 
any man who is not stronger than Samson, and whose parents 
were not godlier than the good father and mother of Samson, 
and who doesn’t now stand higher than the foremost among 
all the people of his land, ought to understand that if he 
dallies with the Philistines, or makes terms with him for his 
own interest or pleasure, he is sure to become their prisoner, 
and at last, in blindness and chains, to grind in their prison- 
houses. In sinning there is certain bondage. Only in 
Christ’s service is there sure liberty. 


2 IT MAKES HIM A LAUGHING-STOCK. 


When their hearts were merry, . . . they said, eall for Samson, 
that he may make us sport . . . and he made them sport (v. 25). 
It delights the godless to see one who has been a giant in the 
Lord’s service, a chained prisoner, groping in blindness, as a 
cost of his sinning. He who has fallen from a high estate 
through transgression, is not always sure of sympathy, or 
even of pity, from his fellows; but he is always sure of ridi- 
cule and scoffs in his degradation. And the higher the 
place he once held as a champion of the right, the more the 
wicked will rejoice at his downfall. He to whom all look 
up with respect while he is victorious on the side of truth, 
will find none too low to join in making him a laughing- 
stock, if once he consents to surrender his moral vantage- 
ground, And it is the same with little folks as with 
larger ones. The boy who will consent to smoke, or to 
drink, or to use vile speech, or to fight, like “all the other 
fellows,” will be “ laughed to scorn and had in derision” by 
the wieked whose counsel he has followed. Not every one 
can be strong as Samson was in his best estate; but every 
one can become, like Samson, a laughing-stock of sinners, if 
he will sin as freely, and as foolishly, as Samson. 


& IT BRINGS HIM TO HELPLESSNESS, 

Samson said unte the lad that held him by the hand, Suffer me 
that I may feel the pillars (v. 26). Sinners may make sport of 
the fallen giant, but there is something inexpressibly pitiful 
in the sight of one in whose strong arm the strongest were 
wont to feel confidence, and whose voice was an inspiration 
to multitudes, now groping in helplessness, and seeking sup- 
port from the weakest. There was a brilliant lawyer who 
was acoustomed to staud.over against or alongside of Webster 
and Choate and Reverdy Johnson, and the other giant law- 
yers of his day, in important cases before the Supreme Court 
at Washington. He yielded himself to the Philistines in 
the temptations of the social glass. Me abandoned the safe 
drink of Samson’s manhood, and he was shorn of his locks 
of glory. From a place like that of Samson in his leading 








of Israel, he became like Samson in the prison-house of Gaza. 
One who had known this man in his hour of pride was sit- 
ting in Willard’s Hotel, when that once brilliant man shuffled 
into the room in the tattered dress, and with the bloated, 
blear-eyed face, of a gutter drunkard, and moved from one to 
another with outstretched trembling hand, piteously begging 
the means for another drink ; asking that the weakest before 
him would help him to another toueh of the pillars of the 
house of ruin in which his wretched life of hopelessness was 
dragging on. He who would reach the depths of Samson’s 
fall has only to start along in Samson’s path of sinning. 


Il. THE HOPE OF HELP TO THE SINNER. 


1, GOD MUST BE TURNED TO. 


Samson called unto the Lord, and said, O Lord God, remem- 
ber, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee (v. 28). God 
can be turned to even in a Philistine prison-house, and by a 
blind and wretched prisoner. And there is no hope for a 
sinner except in turning to God. Man can work his own 
ruin, but he cannot secure his own salvation. He can go 
down hill without divine help; but he cannot clamber back 
again unaided, nor with any other aid than that which God 
can give. And it is when a sinner is, seemingly, at the very 
bottom of the descending slope, a helpless laughing-stock of 
his fellow-sinners, that the encouraging voice of the loving 
Saviour is heard: O sinner, “thou hast destroyed thyself ; 
but in me is thine help.” 


2 SELF MUST BE SURRENDERED. 

And Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines (v. 30). 
There are a great many who would be willing to have a 
part in destroying the Philistines, if only they could come 
off unharmed themselves; but that was not Samson’s way at 
the last; and it is greatly to Samson’s credit that this was 
so. He didn’t pray, Let these Philistines fall, but let me 
escape. His prayer was, Let me bring victory to the Lord’s 
cause even if I must die to compass it. That isthe only way 
in which a man can serve God faithfully. He who is not 
ready to die, if need be, for God’s cause, is good for nothing 
to live for God’s service. Self must be surrendered before 
God can be rightly served, or self itself truly saved. 


& DEATH MAY BRING VICTORY. 


So the dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life (v. 31). Death is not always defeat. 
Victory even for the cause in which one dies is often secured 
by the very dying. Missionaries in foreign lands have done 
more for the mission cause by their early deaths, and the 
eloquence of their voiceless graves, than they could have 
hoped to do by a life prolonged beyond its usual span. As 
Bushnell said of the real victors in any great struggle, “ It is 
the spent ammunition, not that which is brought off the field, 
that wins the battle.” A dying child sometimes wins a 
father’s soul to Christ, and that victory the child will rejoice 
over eternally. A broken-hearted mother who feels that 
there is nothing more that she can do for her wayward and 
prodigal child—but to die, may by her very dying secure a 
rich harvest of all her toils and prayers of alifetime. So 
there is “ brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. ... Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


We pass over the periods of the judgeships of Abimelech, 
Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon to take up the 
last incident in the life of Samson. Except in the cases of 
Abimelech and Jephthah, there is nothing personal in the 
history worth noting, until we come to the chapters that tell 
the story of Samson “the Sunny.” His career in some 
respects seems inexplicable. At the time of his birth, the 
Israelites were under the heavy hand of the Philistines. 
The pre-announcement of his birth by the angel, with the 
intimation of the mighty things he was to do, predispose one 
to look upon Samson as a man of God. And yet, though a 
Nazarite from his birth, Samson was not a holy man. His 
unshorn locks indicated his rigid abstinence from wine and 
strong drinks, but he was given to lust. Neither piety, nor 
patriotism, nor filial obedience, restrained him from inter- 
marrying with the Philistines whom he was sent to destroy. 
His adventures against them were almost entirely the result 
of his being betrayed and jilted by his Philistine wife. He 
used his marvelous strength only to secure revenge, or to get 
himself qut of scrapes into whieh his reckless passion was 
continually leading him. He evinced none of the qualities 
of a trueleader. Had he had them, he might, with his her- 
culean powers, easily have delivered Israel. But God 
beforehand knew what manner of man he was to be, and so 
he chose him only to “begin to deliver Israel” (v. 13: 5). 
He made use of his ungoverned nature and of his vast 
strength to prepare the way for the full deliverance of the 
Israelites under Samuel. But no one should make the mis- 
take of supposing, that the use thus made of him was an 
endorsement, by the Lord, of his character in full. Of this 





strength and spiritual weakness, we take up for study only 
its tragic conclusion. 

I. The Humiliation of Samson.— Under this we note: 

1. His capture. “ But the Philistines took him.” Samson 
had put his head into the lion’s mouth once too often. Just 
one time too many had he dallied with temptation. He had 
proved that mere physical strength is no match for a bad 
woman’s cunning. Able to cope with a host of Philistine 
warriors, Samson was vanquished by a single Philistine 
woman. While neglecting duty for wanton pleasures, while 
yielding to temptation instead of fleeing from it, while sleep- 
ing instead of watching, Samson was shorn of his strength— 
and did not know it. And that has been the history of many 
another man! At the cry of Delilah, “The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson,” the once herculean warrior stepped out 
to meet his foes, confident of as easy a victory as at other 
times. He wist not that in his fatal sleep the Lord had 
departed from him, and that he had become as any other 
man. When men have yielded to one temptation, they will 
find that they have less power to resist others, that are more 
compulsory. One sin acts as.a wheedling Delilah, that it 
may shear one of his strength, and then turn him over to 
the bondage of fiercer passions. Whenthe Lord has departed, 
one becomes the easy prey of every lust. 

2. His blinding. “And put out his eyes.” Thus the 
Philistines made sure, as they thought, of his being unable 
ever todo them any harm, even should his great strength 
again return to him. It was through the lust of the eyes 
that Samson was led astray, and through the loss of his eyes 
he was punished. “It is better,” quaintly says Robert Hall, 
“ for Samson to be blind in prison than to abuse his eyes in 
Sorek ; yea, I may safely say, he was more blind when he 
saw licentiously than now that he sees not; neither could 
he see how ill he had done until he saw not.” Saul led by 
the hand into Damascus, and Samson led into a Philistine 
prison, both in their blinding had their spiritual eyes opened 
to the wickedness of their past lives. 

8. His bondage. (1.) Hisservitude. “ Brought him down 
to Gaza, and bound him with fetters of brass; and he did 
grind in the prison house.” His labor was the labor of a 
slave. His daily task was one that was humiliating and 
degrading. So it is, that many a pleasure at last leaves its 
victim in the power of passions that are like taskmasters. 
He daily turns the mill to feed them / (2.) His hair. “How- 
beit, the hair of his head began to grow again after he was 
shaven.” In this way came back the sign of his Nazarite 
condition, and with the sign came back his strength. But 
his strength came too late for his deliverance. He could use 
his mighty powers now only in grinding at a mill! 

4, His making sport. (1.) The sacrifice to Dagon. The 
lords of the Philistines planned a festival to Dagon; “for 
they said, Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy into our 
hand.” The people, when they saw him, also praised their 
god, and attributed the capture of their dreaded enemy to 
Dagon. To Samson, this praise to Dagon on his account 
must have been most humiliating of all. He found that he 
had brought dishonor upon the name of Jehovah as well as 
bondage upon himself. No Christian can fall without bring- 
ing reproach upon the name of Christ. The injury to him- 
self is as nothing compared to the injury done to the One 
whom he professes to serve. (2.) The call for Samson. 
“(Call for Samson, that he may make us sport.” Instead of 
making terror for the Philistines, Samson now was called to 
make sport forthem. For their entertainment, he now made 
exhibition of his wonderful strength. 

IL The Prayer of Samson.—l. The request. “Suffer me 
that I may feel the pillars,” etc. The request covered a 
purpose. After his extraordinary feats of strength, Samson 
asked to lean against the pillars that supported the roof, as 
though he were tired. From what followed, it is evident 
that his plan was formed. 2. The situation. That had been 
grasped by him. “Now the house was full of men and 
women; and all the lords of the Philistines were there; 
and there were upon the roof about three thousand men and 
women.” Ifthe pillars that supported the roof were thrown 
down, then neither those upon or under it would be able to 
escape the swift destruction that would follow. 3. The peti- 
tion. (1.) It was an appeal to God. Samson had learned 
something in prison. He was not now over-confident in his 
own strength. For the mighty effort that he was to make, 
he felt that he needed special gift of power. (2.) It was 
earnest. His tension of spirit is manifest in the threefold 
name by which he addresses the Almighty. (3.) It was 
selfish. “That I may be at once avenged of the Philistines 
for my two eyes.” In it was the thought only of personal 
revenge. There was in it no grand conception of this being 
an opportunity to deliver Israel. It was not an appeal for 
such a signal judgment upon Dagon and his worshipers as 
should convince all heathendom that only the Lord is God. 
The prayer was one that was in accord with the life that he 
had led; for that had been eminently selfish. Contrast the 
life and the prayer of Christ while being crucified. 

III. The Death of Samson.—1. His last prayer. “Let medie 
with the Philistines.” This is hardly the petition of a 
would-be suicide. If he succeeded, he knew that his own 


singular life, with its great centrasts between physical \ death was certain. To that he was reconciled. 2. His last 
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' teiumph. “So the dead which he slew at his death were 
more than they which he slew in his life.” Let the teacher 
picture the final scene. Samson seizes hold of the two sup- 
porting pillars, and bows himself against them with all his 
vast renewed strength. The merriment (v. 25) ceases sud- 
denly as the-startled people become aware of his purpose. 
There is first a swaying of the heavily burdened pillars, 
then a crash like thunder, and Samson is avenged, Dagon is 
overthrown, Jehovah is exalted, and the way for the deliv- 
erance of the Israelites is prepared. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Samson taken by the Philistines.—Who were the Philistines? 
They lived in Philistia, a country on the borders of the great 
sea; they were wicked heathen who constantly troubled the 
Jews, and tried to conquer them. Of what enemies against 
the Jews did we learn last week? What man did God raise 
up toconquer the Midianites? In whose strength did Gideon 
go against them? Whose sword brought the victory? That 
was more than one hundred years before this time. God 
chose Samson to punish the Philistines, but not in battle as 
Gideon did the Midianites. God gave Samson his great 
strength. Once when the Philistines knew he was in a city, 
they watched to try and take him, and said, “In the morn- 
ing we will kill him.” At midnight Samson rose, took the 
great posts and doors of the city gate, and the heavy bar that 
fastened them, laid them all on his shoulder, and carried them 
off and left them on the top of a hill. How did the Philis- 
tines ever take so strong a man? It was because of his own 
sin and foolishness. He was the servant of God, who gave 
him his strength ; but he dishonored God by foolish talk with 
a wicked woman. The sign of his strength was his long 
hair; his parents promised for him that he should never 
drink wine nor strong drink, and that his hair never should 
be cut. Samson loved a heathen woman. Was it right for 
a judge among the Jews, and one that God had chosen to 
serve him, to care for one of his enemies? She begged and 
begged Samson to tell her the secret of his strength; at last 
oa owned that the sign of his might was in his long uncut 
hair. The princes had told her, if she would betray Samson 
to them, they would each give her eleven hundred pieces 
of silver. When the woman knew the secret, she sent 
word to the princes, “Come, for he hath showed me all 
his heart.” They came and brought the money in their 
hands. She coaxed Samson to sleep, and then sent for a man 
to cut his hair. Then she woke him, saying, “The Philis- 
tines are upon thee.” He thought he need only to seize and 
destroy them as before, for he did not know that God had 
taken away his strength. What could the Philistines easily 
do then? 

Samson made blind.—They meant to make sure work of 
punishing their strong enemy—they put out hiseyes. Before 
that he had let them bind him with new ropes, only to show 
that he could break them like threads. They put on him 
chaitis of brass, and bound his feet : does it not seem as if God 
permitted his servant to be so punished? The chains bound 
Samson to a prison house, where he was compelled to 
turn one stone upon another to crush and grind grain. There 
he was kept in prison working in his blindness, busy with 
fettered hands and feet. What do you suppose were his 
thoughts? Was he sorry he had chosen wicked company? 
Did he remember how “the spirit of the Lord came upon 
him” long ago? Did he repent, and ask God to forgive? 
It seems so; perhaps the grinding grew easier each day as 
his strength came again, for his hair grew long, and God 
gave back to him the sign of strength. 

Samson in the temple.—In a temple to Dagon, the idol god 
of the Philistines, they had a great festival, and gave thanks; 
for they said Dagon had delivered Samson to them. What 
kind of God do you think would be pleased with the deceit 
of a wicked woman? Perhaps they drank wine until they 
were merry ; and they said, “ Bring Samson to make sport 
for us.” They sent to the prison, unclasped the chains, a 
boy led him in where all could see him. There were 
lords and ladies crowded in the balconies, all the princes and 
great officers were there, and three thousand men and women 
were on the open house-top, where they could all look to 
the centre of the house, and see Samson between two tall 
pillars that held upthe circular roof. He asked the boy who 
led him, to let him feel the pillars; he wanted to lean on them. 

Samson praying.—He had not forgotten how to pray. 
While the mirth and praise to Dagon went on, he was speak- 
ing in his heart to the true God. Was Samson afraid God 
had forgotten him in all that prison darkness? “O Lord God, 
remember me.” Did God hear? Does he ever forget his 
children in sorrow? Samson asked two things. What was 
the first? The other prayer was for strength: “Strengthen 
me, I pray thee—only this once.” He reached out his right 
hand on one column, his left hand on the other, and prayed 
again. “Let me die with the Philistines.” He bowed over, 
bearing with all his might against the pillars; they broke; 
crash went walls, roof, balconies, people shrieking, dying, 
and Samson amongthem. For whose God was the vietory,— 
Dagon or Samson’s God? His people found his body in the 





ruins, and buried him in the tomb of his father. What 
ought we to remember about Samson? We read that 
“the child grew, and the Lord blessed him.” Of him as a 
young man, four times it is written, “ The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him.” If he had always been led by the Spirit, 
would he have been in prison? All his troubles came from 
having evil companions. He was strong to slay lions, to 
kill enemies, but weak when tempted, and easily yielding 
to sin. He repented of sin, and God heard his dying pray- 
ers; he gave his life at last to deliver God’s people from the 
Philistines; for thousands of them perished with him; with 
all his sins and follies, his life was spent and his strength 
given and used in God’s service. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By whose death was the power of the Philistines broken? 
(Title.) To whom should this deliverance be ascribed? 
(Golden Text.) 

How does God teach, in the book of Judges, the sin and folly 
of usurpation and oppression? (Judg. 9.) By what rule must 
we regulate our conduct toward our brethren? Is it right, 
or wrong, for men to league together for their mutual advance- 
ment, to the disadvantage of any feeble brother? To what 
end did the Lord raise up Samson, with peculiar endowments ? 
What signs of peculiar consecration were required of him? 
(Num. 6: 2-8.) Who were his parents? What was their char- 
acter? What record have we of the period of his childhood ? 
(Judg. 13: 24, 25.) Where did the three women reside, 
around whom the incidents of his life cluster? Who were 
the Philistines? What was Samson’s first recorded departure 
from the law of God? (Judg. 14: 1-3; Deut. 7:2,3.) Was 
this desire inspired of the Lord, or was merely its fulfill- 
ment permitted by him? (Judg. 14: 4.) What was the first 
secret which Samson revealed at the entreaty of a woman? 
How was this riddle a revelation of his own career? What 
principle of correct living is contained in it? (Gal. 6: 10; 
1 Tim. 6: 17, 18.) What principle of God’s providence? 
(2 Cor. 4: 17.) Complete the recital of all the incidents 
connected with Timnath. Relate the one connected with 
the woman of Gaza. What was the second secret which he 
revealed at the entreaty of a woman? How did he three 
times deceive her? Did he, or did he not, break his vow in 
telling this secret? Wherein lay his guilt? Did, or did he 
not, know the result of disclosing it? Is it right or wrong to 
place ourselves, in religious matters, within the power or 
under the influence of the ungodly? How is this sometimes 
done? Was Samson’s loss of strength in the loss of his hair, 
or in the Lord’s departure in consequence of his disobe- 
dience? (Judg. 16: 19, 20.) What occasion did the Lord 
provide whereby Samson’s last triumph might be more 
significant than any other? (vs. 23-25.) What sweetness to 
Israel came out of this lion’s death ? (vs. 26-30.) What com- 


fort to the penitent? (Isa. 55:7.) What burial does every 
patriot merit? (vs. 31.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SWIFT RETRIBUTION. 





SAMSON SUFFERING. 


THE PHILISTINES TOOK SAMSON, AND FUT OUT HIS 
EYES. 


SAMSON PRAYING. 


* 
© LOED GOD, RBEMEMBER ME: STRENGTHEN ME FOB 
VENGEANCE: LET ME DIE WITH THE 
PHILISTINES, 


SAMSON DESTROYING. 
HE BOWED HIMSELF WITH ALL HIS MIGHT, AND 
THE HOUSE FELL. 





THE TRANSGRESSORS SHALL BE DESTROYED 
TOGETHER. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
“ Jesus, my strength, my hope.” 
“ While foes are strong and dangers rise.” 
“My sin is great, my strength is weak.” 
“T need thee every hour.” 
“ Tempted and tried.” 
“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.” 
“They dreamed not of danger.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


On the first verse of this lesson a volume of Oriental illus- 
trations might be collected. ‘Po disable a rival, not to men- 
tion an enemy (as here), by boring out his eyes, has ever 
been a common expedient in the East. Even to-day it is not 
unknown. In Persia, it is said by a number of competent 
witnesses, children of the royal blood are accustomed to a 
kind of game of blindfold, whose ostensible purpose is to 
familiarize them with possible future blindness of the sort. 
We need not go outside of the Bible to find other illustra- 
tions; but if we wish, there are many others to be found, 





both in sculpture and in ancient writings. Nor is it so very 
long ago that the thing was known among the Western 
nations. 

Grinding in the prison house was performing the task of a 
menial slave, of course. If we are to suppose Samson work- 
ing at a hand-mill, then there was a spice of that kind of 
humiliation in his labor which consisted in degrading the 
mighty hero to the place and character of a woman; a thing 
in which the ancient Orientals, like every other people of 
imperfect civilization, greatly delighted. Illustrations of 
this point are to be derived abundantly from the old Greek 
writers, unmistakable in character, but scarcely fit for rela- 
tion in the present age. But it is more probable that Samson 
was degraded to the state of a beast, and made to turn such a 
mill as that alluded to in, say, Luke 17: 2; that is, a mill 
usually turned by asses or mules. It is quite in accordance 
with the known treatment of captives in the ancient East to 
harness them like beasts, and make them turn a mill or a 
windlass, or perform any labor of draught or burden. 

The prison-house, in this case, was probably the open court 
surrounded by the prison buildings, such as is still to be seen 
in the East; and a very tolerable idea may be had from our 
poorer state-prisons. 

Dagon, the fish-god, of the Philistines, gets his Bible name, 
apparently, from the Hebrew, though his Phenician name 
would be the same. He has been confounded with the Baby- 
lonian Odakon, who, according to Berosus, rose from the 
waters of the Red Sea; and, probably, through this confusion, 
with the Greek Zeus Arotrios, or Jupiter the author of agri- 
culture. But in this last confusion, the name Dagon was per- 
haps interpreted to mean “corn” or “grain,” instead of fish. 
Odakon seems to be not the same as the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Oannes, who was likewise a fish-god; that is, like a 
fish in the lower half of his body. But whether these con- 
fusions hit the truth or not, we are probably unable to say. 
The operations of nature—animate or inanimate—are sus- 
ceptible of so many ways of representation by myth that 
imagination alone, independent of historical testimony, can 
hardly arrive at any safe conclusion. Meanwhile, the proba- 
bilities and possibilities which the learned have already 
recorded in the books are far too numerous to be even hinted 
at in this column. 

Verse 22 deserves a more literal rendering in order to show 
the consistency of the Hebrew narrative. It is “And the 
hair of his head began to sprout (be luxuriant, or bud, or 
blossom) as when he was shaven.” The meaning is that he 
had now his full head of hair again; a circumstance which 
the Oriental inspired writer did not neglect, any more than 
a writer of fable would have done. It is as natural to insist 
upon this condition of things as it is to record the thoroughly 
Oriental circumstances and manner in verses 23, 24, and the 
particular fact that their hearts were merry (vy. 25), and 
that they desired to make their old enemy their laughing- 
stock in his misery. It seems as if his exhibitions of unusual 
strength, in circumstances harmless to the spectators, were 
the main portion of this show; as if they regardea the 
Hercules as laboring under their tyranny. 

With regard to the “ pillars,” we are to remember that the 
splendid ancient temples have left pillars as their most 
enduring relics; and that they performed the office of sup- 
porting the whole roof, sometimes without any side walls. 
But not enough is given in the narrative to enable us to get 
a very clear idea of the structure, nor of the manner in 
which these pillars sustained the whole roof. Most probably 
these two pillars sustained an essential part, so that their giv- 
ing way would cause other pillars to give way also, and thus 
indirectly the whole house stood through, not on, their support. 
As tothe number of people “on the roof,” there is nothing 
strange in that. Whether the roof were a literal roof like 
ordinary Oriental house-tops, looking down into the court, or 
whether it was the rising rows of seats in an uncovered tem- 
ple like the theatre of Bacchus (for many a theatre was a 
temple), it would be the natural place for spectators ; and the 
numbers of people that can be packed into a small space is 
familiar in certain modern death-traps. In many of our 
galleries, if one pillar were torn away, the whole would be 
likely to come down. 

Moreover, instead of “on which it was borne up,” in verse 
29, the better rendering is, “ and he stayed himself upon them.” 

Samson’s prayer for vengeance, taken and interpreted 
according to its literal meaning, is entirely in accord, not only 
with the spirit of the ancient East, but with the modern as 
well. It certainly recognized the fact that vengeance 
belongs to God; and a like recognition runs through all 
Oriental history. Even the Oriental heathen (as in the 
present lesson) attributed the gratification of their vengeance 
to their gods. But I believe that generally the Orientals, 
even though they may deem it wrong to take vengeance 
themselves, believe it right if Providence has indicated a 
way for them. A nice distinction, but still it is taken. 
Readers of Herodotus will recognize the same thing, in the 
speeches of sundry avengers to their victims. How much 
light was in Samson’s mind, or how much of the essence of 
the gospel he included in the ordinary form of prayer for 
vengeance, it is of little use to inquire. Hebrews 11: 32 
places him among the heroes of faith, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly nae tes 


under this head. The interests of our readers will guide us in makin 
further notice.]} 
BOOKS. 


Tom Bard, and Other Nortonville Boys. By the Rev. J.A. Davis. 12mo+ 
BPs: 406. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, Price’ 


The isn Ph of Love. By the Rev. Jacob Flelffenatein, D.D. 16mo, pp. 
Philadelphia; Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 


Life “ James Buchanan. By George Ticknor Curtis. In two volumes, 


with portraits. 8vo, pp. xiv, 625, and vili,707. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited, with notes, by 
) AL OA Rolfe, A.M. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 274. Boston: James R. 


Dr. Grantley's pees. . 4 Ella Beckwith Keeney and Annette 


yectle Noble, 12mo, $20, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price 1h. 4 r 


PAMPHLETS. 


Scottish Characteristics. By Paxton Hood. 12mo, pp. 27. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 


Library Aids. By Samuel 8, Green, Librarian of Free Public Library, 
AM Laon Mass. Revised edition. I2mo, pp. 13. New York: 
. Leypolc 


Robert Raikes’ Library. Vol. ITI., Nos. 1-10. 12mo; in all about 2,000 
pages. Philadelphia: American Sunday-school Union. Price, 10 
cents per number, 


Three Questions as to the Bible: Annual sermon before the Southern 
ptist Convention. By John A. Broadus, D.D. 12mo. pp. 6%. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, 10 cents. 


The Churchman’s Family Bible. With Commentary by the Right Rev. 
W. Walsham How, D.D. Part I., Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
4to, pp. 80. London: Socte ty for’ Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Price, six pence. 

MUSIC, 


Songs of pe New Life. By W. Warren Bentley. 16mo, 112 «~Phila- 
Selphia John J. Hood. ” 





A COMPARISON OF RELIGIONS.* 


Comparative religion and comparative philology may 
almost be said to be twin-born. Both belong to the 
sciences which have yet hardly emerged from their 
cradles; and yet, in both, rich and permanent results 
have already been obtained, and these in such wise as to 
make good for both the claim to be considered legitimate 

iences, and not mere scholarly systems of conjecture. 
Of course, in speaking of the comparison of religions, 
one uses the word “ religion” in its loose, popular sense, as 
indicating the various systems of belief and practice pre- 
sided over by the “ gods many and lords many,” as well 
as the One Religion, to which alone the name properly 
belongs. 

It is not many years since the Rev. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, the noted Unitarian minister, published a 
volume on the Ten Great Religions of the World. This 
still remains one of the best (if not the very best) popu- 
lar handbooks to the great religions, In method it is 
historical, pragmatic, and analytic, dealing with each 
religion as a separate unity; and furnishing an epitome 
of the contents of each faith. It is not to be wondered 
at, that, after the lapse of some years, Dr. Clarke has 
decided to send out a second volume—A Comparison of 
All Religions—as a supplement to, and a completion of, 
the other. The first volume is still to be regarded as a 
storehouse of facts concerning the ten great religions ; 
the second is a philosophy of these religions. 

It will be noticed that the title of the second volume is 
more ambitious than that of the first, embracing as it 
does a comparison of ali religions. The contents of the 
book justify this title, in part; for while the work is not 
a philosophy of religion in the strict sense, it so employs 
the facts of the great religions, and the correspondences 
to these in the minor faiths, as.to cover, in some degree, 
the whole field of known religions. The horizon of 
comparative religion has widened greatly since the pub- 
lication of the earlier volume, as can be seen by a glance 
over the recent literature as given in Dr. Clarke's 
preface. 

In the present viiein, Dr. Clarke’s method is chiefly 
topical. After the introduction in which the various 
classifications of the religions of the world are discussed, 
and the division into “tribal” or primitive religions, 
“ethnic” or national religions, and “catholic,” uni- 
versal, or missionary religions, is adopted, the author 
takes up the consideration of the special type displayed 
by each religign. Heére he attempts to show the typical 
ideas of each form of faith, and to trace its subsequent 
modification, corruption, or degradation. Then follows 
a chapter on the origin and development of all religions. 
To the question of the origin of religion itself, the author 
thinks that three answers can be given. One would find 
the origin of religion in an original supernatural revela- 
tion; a second in a natural revelation by religious ideas 
implanted in human nature; a third, in the transforma- 
tion of the experience of the senses into something 
higher by a process of evolution. The first of these— 
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the answer commonly given by orthodox Christians— 
Dr. Clarke calmly dismisses without discussion, and pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the other two. 

Here the topical part of the work properly begins. It 
opens with a discussion of the idea of God in all religions. 
In this discussion Dr. Clarke follows the method of 
* | logic, and parts company with fact. He finds the lowest 
and original conception of God in animism or a belief 
in invisible spiritual powers, and traces it up to mono- 
theism, to a belief in which he thinks that mankind has 
come by a process of development. In doing this, Dr. 
Clarke seems fully aware that the facts are all on the 
othér side; he acknowledges that recent investigations 
have shown that the earliest form of religion in Egypt 
was a pure monotheism, out of which by corruption 
sprung that wonderful system of polytheism and animal 
worship, at which even pagans like the Greeks and 
Romans revolted. But he permits his preconceived 
opinions of what the growth of religion ought to have 
been to override his knowledge of what historical inves- 
tigation, so far, proves to have been. 

This dogmatic method of treatment re-appears over 
and over again in the succeeding chapters. Dr. Clarke 
has a lingering fondness for the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. He modestly puts forward a theory 
of creation by sub-creators lower than God but higher 
than man, which he thinks would harmonize the doc- 
trines of evolution, emanation, and creation. The 
Hebrew scholar would be wrong if he inferred from this 
that Dr. Clarke had been reading Psalm 8:5 in the 
Hebrew: “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
God.” The theory is evolved from the author’s inner 
consciousness. Dr. Clarke is sure, moreover, that present 
conceptions of prayer will pass away before a higher 
conception, namely, that of simple communion with the 
Divine; and, although he talks grandly enough of a 
coming church of humanity, he assures us that the world 
will not outgrow the teachings of Jesus—at least “ not 
his teaching concerning God, of whom he declares that 
he is a Spirit, and that those who worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

Enough has been said to show that the essential 
defects of Dr. Clarke’s new book are its departure 
from the scientific method, and its indulgence in dog- 
matism. This work will not, or should not, become 
a standard of its subject as its predecessor has done. Dr. 
Clarke did excellently well as the recorder of the great 
religions; he abandons his’ place of strength when he 
poses as philosopher. The work of writing the philoso- 
phy of the history of religions must be left to one who 
will not dismiss without discussion the theory of a super- 
natural revelation, simply because his own theology does 
not find a place for it, but who will weigh all theories 
with equal justice, and will be ready to accept the results 
of historical science even where they do not support 
his own personal preferences in matters of belief. 





There is nothing more sad than to see a young life 
which should be held fast to one ruling purpose, cast 
adrift into the currents of the world, without goal and 
without rest, without God and without hope. It is to 
diminish the chances of such morgl wreckage that 
President Payne, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, has 
written’ a series of Bible character-sketches, under the 
title of Guides and Guards in Character Building. The 
leading persons of the Bible, good and bad, are made 
the subjects of fifteen brief sermonic articles, in which 
the character and deeds of each are analysed, and the 
causes of success or failure are pointed out. It is some- 
what remarkable that, although the volume is addressed 
both to young men and to young women, there is only 
one sketch, that of “Ruth the True-hearted,” which 
takes a female character of the Bible for its subject. 
The sketches are, however, adapted for reading by the 
youth of both sexes; and their pleasant diction and their 
sincerity of purpose commend them as likely to fulfill 
the high practical purpose for which they were written. 
(16mo, pp. 860. New York: Phillips and Hunt.) 


Few men in America are more competent than the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus, of Louisville, Kentucky, to 
act as a guide to the study of the Bible. Such a handy 
little “ introduction,” therefore, as Three Questions as ti 
the Bible, just published for Dr. Broadus, is worthy o 
being widely known and used among Christians of al) 
denominations. It is only a pamphlet, it does not num. 
ber a hundred pages; but in the answering of the thre« 
questions Dr. Broadus sketches with a masterly hand 
the essential outlines of the doctrine of inspiration, the 
history of the canon, and right methods of scriptural 
study. Atthe present juncture, when there is so much 





confused thinking and hasty theorizing on the biblical 
questions started by the higher criticism, there is more 
need than ever for just such a pamphlet, which answers 
with clearness and intelligence the questions which men 
and women are asking about the Bible. Those who 
read Dr. Broadus’s pamphlet will find that it carries its 
Baptist colors in full display, but few Christians of other 
denominations will be likely to object to that. (18mo, 
pp. 69. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. Price, 10 cents.) 


It is not easy for an American who is familiar with 
the history of the constitution of the United States, to 
realize by what slow stages and through what conflicts 
the British constitution took its present shape,—freedom 
broadening “slowly down, from precedent to precedent.” 
The British Constitution, by the late Dr. Amos Dean, pro- 
fessor in the Albany Law School, is an attempt to tell, as 
briefly as may be, the main facts and principles of British 
constitutional history. Dr. Dean’s authorities are 
Creasy, Brougham, and Guizot, whom he uses wisely 
and well. The chief criticism which needs to be passed 
upon this little work, is that it is so condensed as to be 
in danger of becoming as unreadable as a catalogue. 
Indeed, the general reader, who values the help of style, 
had better leave this epitome alone. For class use, in 
which style is a secondary matter, the general correct- 
ness and compression of Dr. Dean’s little book make it 
more than usually available. (16mo, pp. 104. Chicago: 
Townsend MacCoun. Price, $1.00.) 


Manuals for the worthy observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per are more commonly in use among the members of 
the so-called Catholic churches than among those who 
own allegiance to the Protestant churches,—a fact 
which naturally results from the greater prominence 
given to the sacraments in the theology of the former. 
This time, however, it is a Presbyterian minister, the 
Rev. Dr. Jacob Helffenstein, who prepares a guide for 
communicants,—under the title of The Banquet of Love. 
The tone of the manual is devotional—indeed, it 
approaches the pietistic, in its exaltation of the idea of 
self-examination, and in its tendency to “ meditation.” 
The pietism, however, is of the evangelical rather than 
the sacramental kind; and doubtless there are many 
persons who will be edified by the use of such a manual. 
(18mo, pp. 156. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Price, 50 cents.) 


The work which was inaugurated by Miss Hunting- 
ton, and by a happy inspiration called ‘ Kitchen 
Garden,” has gone out from the Wilson Industrial 
School, New York, to many other places. It looks very 
much as though here, in this systematic training of poor 
children in the methods of good housekeeping, is to be 
found the key to the servant-puzzle which has long 
baffled the matrons of the country. Advanced Lessons in 

‘itchen Garden naturally follow the little manual on 
Household Economy, published earlier. They give 
plain directions about housework, and the way to do it, 
and take up the chambers, the laundry, the bread- 
making, the marketing, etc., giving definite instruction, 
and putting it in the form of questions and answers. 
This book might well be used in the common schools. 
(16mo, pp. 114. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co. Price, boards, 35 cents; paper, 25 cents.) 


Although Mr. William J. Rolfe’s excellent series of 
school editions of Shakespeare’s plays and poems is com- 
pleted, Mr. Rolfe shows no sign of resting from his edi- 
torial labors,—except in taking a short trip to Europe. 
The latest fruit of Mr. Rolfe’s literary researches is a 
school edition of The Lady of the Lake, uniform with the 
Shakespeare series. This edition contains not only all 
the notes of Scott and of Lockhart, as well as the copious 
notes of the editor himself, but the text has been thor- 
oughly revised, and numerous mistakes which had crept 
in have been cast out, making this, perhaps, the best 
edition of the text which has been published within half 
. century. The illustrations are from Osgood’s fine 
illustrated edition of this poem. There is also a wood- 
cut map of the Scotch lake country. (16mo, pp. viii, 
270. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


It was a kindly motive which led to the compilation, 
by Mr. Abraham Firth, secretary of the American 
Humane Association, of Voices for the Speechless, “ selec- 
tions for schools and private reading,” teaching the duty 
of humanity to the dumb animals. The introduction 
contains a selection of biblical texts, presenting the 
scriptural argument. The ordinary selections are chiefly 
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verse, though not a few are prose. It would be a mis- 
take to infer from the title that the poems are chiefly 
didactic; on the contrary the majority are tender pic- 
tures of animal life. The collection has three good 
indexes. (16mo, pp. xii, 256. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


Ernest Gilmore advances on her previous work in 
Golden Threads, which is a story of practical Christian- 
ity. How the thread of duty runs through the web of 
life, is shown in the contrast between the two families 
whose home history is related. Its temperance teaching 
is of a high order. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 265. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publishing 
House. Price, $1.00.) 


A religious story, otherwise excellent, sometimes 
loses its best effect by lack of literary art in its construc- 
tion. The Hand in the Dark, by Alfred Wetherby, is an 
example. It is a story which illustrates God’s provi- 
dential care, but its style is incoherent, and its parts are 
not carefully dovetailed. (16mo, pp. 270. Cincinnati: 
Walden and Stowe. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 
Louisville, Kemtucky.......+0.-ssesssseecseeeseees July 11-13, 1884 





Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green..............00+0..August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa...............0+seseeeees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield...............00. see September 11, 12 


Pennsylvania, state, at Scranton. .............ss0sseeees October 16-18 
Maine, state, at Bangor......--ccceeeesseeeeereesesseeees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord..............+..s. November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton..............sseeeseeeee November 14-17 


Oregon, state, at Salem......ccesseeeceeseeeceeeeessenes November —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 


County, Temmessee........00+sesseseeeeeseeees July 17 to August 26 
Mahtomedi Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
Ree, WEI aa iiccets cxennerencnnind biaasinnicnwosbens August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WWE ca cincene ecccsiass ccs <pabeeeresceblipbens bivedeass vesteniey August 7-27 
Lisbon Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Cedar Rapids, 
TOU oc cssisedvcesinsss eonsccstoensssu sescccaceincsdecios socsec August 14-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
BRANNON Dc tiecsncis sécces cescsantaseccceetenevenesen August 22-31 





UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of the [London] Sunday-school Union 
would again call attention to the days for universal 
prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools. 

From the manifold blessings that have followed these 
special engagements in past years, a reminder of the 
appointed time will itself be sufficient to ensure a hearty 
response to the call to prayer, and a remembrance to all 
earnest workers of their entire dependence upon God 
for his blessing. The machinery is sufficient, what is 
needed is the quickening Spirit. 

These days of prayer are now so generally observed 
by all sections of the Christian Church in England, in 
her colonies, throughout Europe and America, and 
even in Asia and Africa, that the earth may be said to 
be literally girt about with prayer. 

There is something more than mere sentiment attach- 
ing to this concord of prayer; for a special blessing is 
promised where those who plead are agreed together 
“as touching any thing that they shall ask.” The 
omnipresent and eternal Father, with whom space and 
time are not, sees but one band of his children, knit 
together in worship and service, crying to him for his 
blessing to rest upon them and upon the lambs of the 
flock. 

Remembering what God has done for England, 
through her Sunday-schools and an open Bible, let all 
teachers unite this year in seeking a special blessing 
upon the efforts that are being made to establish Sun- 
day-schools on the Continent, and to train the children 
of Europe in the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Christ. Thus our Lord’s kingdom shall be established 
among the nations, and there shall rise up a generation 
of men and women who will fear and honor God. 
May the all-loving Father bless the Sunday-schools on 
the Continent of Europe, by increasing their number 
and power greatly. 

Asso much depends upon being prepared to enter 
upon the engagements of these days in a right spirit, 


teachers and officers are again urged individually to 
secure some additional time on each day of the preced- 
ing week for private thought and prayer, that all may 
come together with prepared hearts, to praise and thank 
God for what he has done; and to pray that the workers 
may be increasingly fitted for his service, and that the 
children may be led to an early decision for Christ. 

It is suggested that the following arrangements should, 
as far as practicable, be observed :— 

That on Lord’s Day morning, October 21, from 7 to 8 
o’clock, private intercessory prayer be offered on behalf 
of Sunday-schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school 
be preceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons on 
the claims of the Sunday-school, and the necessity for 
increased intelligence and consecration on the part of 
teachers. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of 
each school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a 
devotianal service, interspersed with singing and appro- 
priate addresses. To this service the parents of the 
scholars might be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service 
the teachers, in union with other Christians, meet for 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 22, teachers again 
bring their scholars, one by one, in private prayer before 
God. 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of 
each school hold a meeting for united prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

That in the evening each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the 
Sunday-school should form the theme of the prayers and 
addresses, 


Avuaustus BENHAM, 
Fountain J. HARTLEY, 
JOHN E. TRESIDDER, 
Epwakp TowERs, 


Honorary Secretaries. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


SourH AMERICcCA.—The Spanish Committee, which 
also has charge of the work in South America, presented 
an uncommonly full report last month. A missionary, 
writing from Valparaiso, says there are 125 pupilsin his 
Sunday-school, and some of the older children give 
hopeful evidence of having accepted Christ. Several 
have united with the church, and are consistent Chris- 
tians. The congregation has increased from 125 to 250, 
—even 300 sometimes being present at the services. At 
every communion, some unite with the church. The 
Sunday-school in Santiago is in a sad condition, as to 
numbers; but the new pastor is making great efforts to 
build it up. The future of pure religion in these coun- 
tries depends largely upon wise and prayerful efforts in 
connection with Sunday-schools. The Sunday-school 
of Pernambuco is growing. Its average attendance is 
about fifty. The church was established by Dr. Kalley, 
an eminent Scotch missionary, who preached first in 
Portugal. Afterwards he was stationed in Madeira, 
where he was persecuted and imprisoned, his church 
being broken up, and multitudes of its members driven 
into exile. 

FRANCE.—A correspondent at Bar-le-Duc writes, em- 
phasizing the importance of Sunday-school work in 
France, since the law has forbidden religious instruction 
in public schools. He mentions, in particular, his own 
parish, in which, out of a population of 289,861, scattered 
through fifty towns and villages, only 500 are Protestants. 
In all this district there is only one well-organized Sun- 
day-school, containing 62.scholars divided into 8 classes, 
with 7 ladies and 1 gentleman teacher. The Inter- 
national lesson is studied, four copies being provided by 
the Foreign Sunday-school Association, and four more 
by the teachers. There is also a children’s meeting on 
Thursdays for singing and religious instruction. 


Iraty.—Our Italian letters this month are from Mr. 
Edward Clark, of Spezia, who has organized, in con- 
nection with his mission, six Sunday-schools, and eleven 
Bible day-schools; from Mr. Luquet, of the same city, 
who is doing a good outside work among the railroad 
employees, and from Mrs. Edwards, in charge of the 
Gould Memorial Home at Rome. The latter is just 
organizing a Sunday-school within the Home, whose 
children have heretofore attended the Sunday-school of 
the Waldensian Church. There are over 50 and will 
soon be 70 children, and the Home is in a neighborhood 
of tenement dwellings crowded with children. From 
this quarter, it is hoped, great numbers will attend. The 





pastors pawe promised to help, and it is proposed to ask 


one of them each Sunday to address a children’s meet- 
ing, to be held at the close of the Sunday-school. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


— Laurens County, South Carolina, held a Sunday- 
school convention, July 18, 19. The schools represented 
were reported as containing over three thousand scholars 
in all. About half the schools have libraries, and a 
little less than half discontinue their sessions during the 
winter. The importance of holding teachers’-meetings 
was strongly emphasized in the report. 


—It will be remembered that Key East, New Jersey, 
was mentioned as the site probably to be chosen for the 
proposed new Sunday-school Assembly for the East. 
On August 1, an excursion of those interested in the pro- 
posal was made from Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
permitting a public view of the site. The new pavilion 
was recently finished, and in this a meeting was held, 
presided over by Mr. E. H. Wyckoff of Asbury Park. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. E. G. Harrison, 
Mr. Lewis D. Vail, and Mr. E. Payson Porter, and a let- 
ter was read from Mr. A. H. Nelson, president of the 
Washington Sunday-school Union, offering the co-opera- 
tion of the Union. After the meeting, the excursionists 
compassed the piece of ground donated to the Assembly, 
and valued at $20,000. The excursionists were thor- 
oughly pleased with the proposed site, and passed reso- 
lutions endorsing the new Assembly. Another excursion 
is contemplated for the early part of September. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A first announcement is made of the forthcoming 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Association. It will be held at Scranton; the 
date is October 16-18. 


— Normal Sunday-school classes of two different 
grades, will be formed at the annual meeting of the 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, to be held on 
the Lake View grounds at South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, August 23-31. Beginners will receive the 
ordinary normal instruction two hours a day during the 
meeting, while the advanced class will include those 
teachers who have already taken the first course. From 
9 to 10 each morning will be “ Children’s hour,” during 
which the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, who has charge of the 
primary teachers’ department, will conduct a children’s 
class, both for the instruction of the children themselves 
and of those teachers who may be present, and who are 
seeking to learn methods. There are to be pastors’ con- 
ferences, and teachers’ conferences: the musical depart- 
ment instituted last year will be continued ; Thursday 
and Tuesday, August 23 and 28, will be celebrated as 
temperance and national days respectively. A long 
list is published of prominent Sunday-school and tem- 
perance workers, who are to address the Assembly. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


— There are now eighty-eight Sunday-schools in the 
Canton of Zurich in Switzerland, a gain of seven within 
a year. The total number of scholars and teachers con- 
nected with the schools during the past year was 5,881, 
against 5,821 for the year before ; there was a slight fall- 
ing off, however, in the amount of the Sunday-school 
collections and in the number of conversions. From 
the report it appears that only 177 scholars, or about 
three per cent. of the whole number, are over fifteen 
years of age. 


— Some time ago the London Sunday-school Union 
suggested the formation of a Pure Literature Society in 
each of its Sunday-schools. The object sought was to be 
the distribution of healthy and Christian literature 
among the young; and the agents of the society were to 
be the officers of the schools,—superintendents, libra- 
rians, and teachers,—with perhaps a small visiting com- 
mittee to leave specimen copies of the best books and 
periodicals at the houses of parents. It is now announced 
that the proposal has been taken up by a goodly num- 
ber of schools, and with gratifying success. 


—Under the name of “The Bible Correspondence 
Schools,” the Presbyterian Board of Publication is pre- 
paring to introduce a new help to Sunday-school study. 
Papers will be issued four times a month, containing 
information and questions concerning some Bible topic, 
related to that under discussion in the International 
Series, but giving more attention to preserving the con- 
tinuity of the narrative than is pussible in the regular 
lesson scheme. In addition, each paper will furnish 
hints regarding methods of teaching and practical work. 
Each church that adopts the system, selects its pastor 





or Sunday-school superintendent to act as president, to 
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receive and distribute the papers, and to 
compare the examination papers which 
each scholar is expected to fill out every 
month, with the answers furnished by the 
Publication Committee. Those who are 
unable to attend any church or Sunday- 
school, will be allowed to communicate 
directly with the secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
James A. Worden. The scheme has been 
approved by Sunday-school committees 
and by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


—East Tennessee has been for many 
years a fruitful field for the work of the 
American Sunday-school Union, but here 
is a report from a missionary in West 
Tennessee : “ During a year’s work, I have 
organized 85 Sunday-schools with 1,100 
teachers and scholars; visited and aided 50 
schools having 2,000 members; visited 
over 500 families; distributed over 500 
Bible and Testaments, and delivered over 
150 addresses. But how little has been 
done compared with what remains to be 
possessed ! I recently held meetings and 
organized a school in a place where whis- 
key was made and sold without even state 
license, and we captured the hold.” 





TEMPERANCE, 


—Mr. Francis Murphy, who has been 
conducting gospel temperance campaigns 
in England, proposes to sail from Liverpool 
for the United States, September 5. 


—Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, territorial and provincial, have 
recently been organized in Washington 
Territory and British Columbia by Miss 
Frances E, Willard. 


—Seven temperance camp-meetings in 
August, and one in September—the eight 
being pretty evenly distributed over the 
East and West—bear witness to the hot 
activity of the temperance workers. 


—Omaha, a high license city, has ninety 
saloons, paying, in the aggregate, $90,000 a 
year to the city, for their licenses. It is 
claimed by the temperance workers there 
that high license is a failure in that city, 
the drunkenness statistics not being favor- 
ably affected by it. 


—Not all the students of Cambridge 
University, England, take kindly to tem- 
perance reform, At a recent temperance 
celebration in Downing College, it was 
found, at the last moment, that some of 
the students had bored holes in the barrels 
of temperance drinks, letting their whole 
contents run out. 


—Until recently, liquor-selling was prac- 
tically a free business in Ohio. The 
Legislature, in adopting the Scott law, 
instituted a tax upon the sale of liquors, 
provided their sale is allowed to continue— 
but without declaring either for or against 
its continuance. It therefore remains for 
the people to decide by their votes, in the 
fall elections, whether the state is to be com- 
mitted to constitutional license or direct 
constitutional prohibition. The Scott law 
has been proved to be in accordance with 
the state constitution, and, so far as it 
goes, it works satisfactorily. 





PERSONAL. 


—The receipt is acknowledged of $5.00 
for Chloe Lankton from Chloe E. D., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


—What constitutes a reasonable excuse 
for traveling on Sunday? The other day 
General Porter telegraphed to General 
Grant, in the Catskill Mountains, that a 
director’s car was at his disposal for a 
Sunday trip to Long Branch, if he wished 
to avail himself of the opportunity. Gen- 
eral Grant politely declined the offer, add- 
ing as explanation: “I always tried not 
to travel on Sunday when I held office ; 
and there does not seem to be any reason- 
able excuse for it now.” General Grant 
is obviously not to be numbered among 





those who think that their own pleasure 
or the wishes of others is a sufficient 
excuse for Sunday traveling. 


—In connection with the death of Mr. 
T. B. Smithies of London, who was for 
many years editor of The British Work- 
man and of The Band of Hope Review, 
it is noted that he probably did more 
than any other man in England to save 
animals from cruelty. Both of the papers 
mentioned have a large popular circulation 
in England, and Scotland, and their aim 
is to cultivate temperance, humanity, and 
religion among the working classes of 
Great Britain. 





THIS AND THAT. 


_»——. 


The number of loved ones acciden- 
tally shot by pistols kept at hand for the 
protection of the family is steadily grow- 
ing. There seems so far to be no well- 
authenticated case of any harm done to an 
evil-doer by one of these pistols, but those 
in every other relation of life have come 
in for a share of the bullets. Your family 
may be counted doubly safe if there is no 
loaded pistol in your house. 





A proposition has been made to erect a 
monument to the memory of the mis- 
guided man who threw his life away in 
the foolhardy attempt to battle with the 
rapids of Niagara. Such a monument 
would be the strongest inducement that 
could be secured, for the same amount of 
money, for similar foglhardiness on the 
part of many who have stronger bodies 
than minds, and who would be glad to 
purchase notoriety even at the risk of 
their lives. “Go thou and do likewise!” 
would be the practical appeal of such a 
monument to such fame-seekers, 





As soon as a word gets a religious- 
polemical meaning, there is no use going 
to the dictionary for its definition. You 
must find out what it really means by 
those who claim it, rather than what it 
might mean, or ought to mean, etymologi- 
cally. Nowadays, for example, a “ Free- 
thinker” is a man who is sacredly bound 
not to believe anything in particular. He 
is not at liberty to have any positive con- 
victions. A “ Liberal” is a man who has 
no tolerance for any one who believes 
more than he does, An “ Agnostic” is a 
man who is sure he knows the precise 
limits of both the knowable and the un- 
knowable ; and who looks with scorn upon 
any one who assumes to know less than 
he knows. A “New Theologian” is a 
man who has taken up an old-time heresy | .. 
and would have it substituted at once for 
all other religious beliefs. And these are 
only specimens of the puzzling new uses 
of words that formerly had a well-under- 
stood meaning, not utterly at variance 
with their etymological structure. 





There is a great temptation to be posi- 
tive as to facts utterly beyond the possi- 
bility of our knowledge, on the strength 
of the little that we do know, and the 
more that we think we should find out if 
we had larger opportunities. A clergy- 
man who has been in India, begins an 
article in one of the religious weeklies as 
follows: 

I have recently been asked if there are many 
devout people among the natives of India who 
are not Christians. To this question I can 
answer that there are not many, though there 
are some, 

That is explicit and positive. The 
prophet Elijah when among an idolatrous 
people was quite sure that he was all alone 
in his devoutness. But the Lord informed 
him that there were “seven thousand” 
persons (and “seven thousand” meant a 





good many in that day) among that very 
people who were really the Lord’s own. 
Elijah could not read hearts so well as he 
thought he could, especially the hearts 
which he 1... never looked into. But 
that was under the old dispensation. It 
was not until New Testament times that 
this thing was all made plain to the 
preacher. Peter knew all about it—after 
that sheet had been let down from heaven 
the third time in a vision before him; and 
then he knew that he could read the 
hearts which he had never looked into— 
just as well as Elijah could. But there is 
“progress in theology” it is said. If 
charity keeps progress with zeal, the 
movement isin the right direction; not 
otherwise. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
SEASICKNEss. 8.8. Parker, Wellington, O., 
says: “While crossing Lake Erie, I gave it 
to some passengers who were seasick, and it 
gave immediate relief.” 


HAVE YOU A BABY? GIVE IT 
proper food and you insure its health. “ After 
two years’ use of Horlick’s Food for Infants 
in my practice I have no hesitancy in pro- 
nouncing it superior to anything extant.”— 
E.S. Coburn, M. D., 91 4th St., Troy, N Y. 
Book on treatment of children sent free, 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Chicago Times editorially commends the 
rare excellence of N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


New Temperance Publications, 


The National Temperance Society has recently pub- 
lished the following: 
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f. ply phd before the State Congregational 
Association of Illinois. One of the ablest pamphlets 
ever published on this phase of the question. 


TAquer | Laws of the United States. Enlarged 
yy ised. Over 75 pages new matter. ine, 
pp 








The different Laws of the various States, including 
High-License and Excise Laws just passed, and the 
School-Laws on teaching temperance in Public Schools. 


Moraland Legal F » By Geo. Lansi - 
= BD. ee ot te y am nosing T. 





Mrs, Harriet Beecher 


Betty’s Bright Idea. 
Stow and Drum Series. — 


we. No. 10 of the 


90 pp 





Temperance Evangel, The. By D. B. Towner 
and Rev, 8. W. Spencer. Large 0, 68 pp......25 


The latest ahd best Temperance Song-book published. 


New Illuminated Temperance Cards. 
No.2 Janes Floral, four designs, mottoes, 43¢x5 inches 
per hundred $3 


No. 3. Large Floral, four designs, Scripture Texts, 
4}¢x5 inches, per hundred ee 


and Rese Series. x8 inches, Six Te ts, 
= SLs only vt : 3 


Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


58 Reade Street, New WY: 
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OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST, 


Any one of these Son; Books will give you satisfac 
ud tion in your ary Reber ? 
ae 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. OK STOR 


‘THEsaRIeAL Boon" 


OR On LABEL 


~ ao Ya ten BX. HOOL SUPPLIES eddress 
eri one Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelps a, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Lou s. 


HOWTOCOLLECT eerie heroes 


GoodENOUGH & Woa@lom, 122 Nassau St., N. 
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“ A magazine which is without a peer.” 
N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMEROS. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 400) 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS: 
“The Night’s Plutonian Shore,” 


Frontispiece, from “ Poe’s Raven,” illustrated by 
GUSTAVE DoRE; 


Dalecarlia—t., 
By FRaNK MILLET. Illustrated; 


The Catskills, 


By Lucy ©. LIn1urz. Illustrated; 


Recent Building In New York, 


By MONTGOMERY SL AUYLER. Illustrated; 


Haunts of “‘the Swamp Fox,” 
By P. D. Hay. Illustrated; 


Paul Potter, 
By E. Mason. Illustrated; 


Prisoners—Part I., 
A Story, by Rosz HawTHORNE LaTHROP. With an 
illustration by ABBEY; 


The Government of Cities In the State of 


New York, 
By Ex-Mayor WILLIAM R. GRACE; 


An Unpublished Chapter of Hawaiian History, 


By General J. F. B. MarsHaL; 


The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle Legend, 


By Jonu B. ThoMPSON ; 


A Castle in Spain—Part V., 


A Novel. Illustrated by ABBEY; M 


A Silhouette, 


AStory. By Repecca HARDING Davis; i! 


Poems 
By Nora Prey, 8. 8S. CONANT, and HERBERT EL 
CLARKE; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


Duelling, Past and Present.—The Etiquette of smok- 


ing.—Poe’s“* Raven” Illustrated by Dore.—The Char- 
ity Organization Society.—Mr. Adam’s Phi Beta 
Kappa Address ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. ~ 


Editor’s Drawer. 

September.—American Handwriting.—A Chinese Stu- 
dent in Search of a Wife.—High Life Represented by 
Strolling Players.—A Narrow Eacape for the English 
Version.—An Abused Metaphor.—A “Broth of a 
Boy.”—Limited Baggage.—The Cracker’s Retort.—A 
Tennessee Character.—Praying Agaiust Time.— 
Uncle Washington Lusk.—An Idle Idyl (MARGARET 
EyTIN@xk).—Footprints of a Lost Race.—An Old 
Brooklyn Barbler’s Sign.—An Original Diagnosis.— 
How Job Doolittle became a Railroad Conductor.— 
The Old Reading Class (WILL CaRLETON). 


——_———_—. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. .—Per Year $4.00 






HARPER'S WEEKLY.. ™ 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR........ 2 " 4.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL ad 1.50 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Number).............0000 * 10.00 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, cloth, 4.00, 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrgs & BROTHERS, 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00, 


Bw” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mailo -eceipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Lax INDEN HAL SE ARY, LITIT e 
h year. Rev. ie paenenetuce, Prindpal” 


at a Riverside. Schoo 1, Aubyrndale, Mass. A 


@ School for Girls af all ,and a Witting 








Seno! for Wellesley College. Miss Delia T. Smith, Prin. 
H @enen en MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MASS., fits Boys for ey toe 


Scientific Schools, —* College. 28th year ins Sept. 
li, Forcircular apply to C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


WATERFORD, ME. The Fifth 


HOME SCHOO aS (5th) year ofthis School for Girls 
Taare” . Buil Miss HL. DOUOLA wo Ss) Prin. 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. 
Young Men and rare ys brepered 
College or Business. Address GEC BECH 
A.M,, Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Mary land. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITU TE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and C hildren, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
West Philadelphia. For circulars a address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


I et tee CK FEMALE SEMINARY, Frea- 
erick, Md. State Institution. Location healthful; 
course of study thorough and comprehensive. 
very moderate. For catalogue address 

MRS. M. W. H CKELTON, President. 








TEL 





Terms 








LYONS (Ny i. ¥.) MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Founded 18). lessons. Noted for furnishing 
pean ne FM ag mparts best modern technique an 
artistic execution. Address. 

L. H. SHERWOOD. M.A., Founder and | Principal. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. <ourxcs”: 
women. Observatory, laboratories, and art gallery. 
Library of 11,000 vols. Board 4d tuition, $17! ay ear. 
Address M183 BLANCHARD, PRin., So. Hadley ass. 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
CUSHING ACADEMY A first-class College 
a enon gisa to eas and English School for both sexes. Ex- 
nses $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 
end for a catalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


REEMOUNTSEMINARY, Norristown, Pa. 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons careful 
moral training and thorough preparation a business 
or college. 40th school year commences Sept. 11. For 
circulars, address the Prin., JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D, 


13 LIVINGSTON AVENUE, 
runswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES. AWABLE'S 


ENGLISH red pues ee es AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September i2th. 


Western Female Seminary, 
te cae Ohio. MrT. H@iyoxke Puan. 
The 29th will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, ft fuel and li me a Oper annum. Send for 
catalogue to MISS H EABODY, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Foly + mo | furnished for giving a superior education 
in Soaw sine Eclectic, and Classical-Preparatory Courses 
also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 

Rumisiea baa elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 
Rev.A.W. Cow tes, D.D.,Pres.,Elmira,N.Y. 


OGONTZ sete fr Young Laces 
For anne a aed to te 


Miss BON E. BEN? 
Miss DILLAY E, Miss 8. J. EASTM AN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vassar College, POUSHKEETSIE, 


Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one oo Library, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
tory. Museum. Ev ery Facility for the Com- 
plete ‘Liberal Education of women. 
8s. L. CAL DWE L L, | Dz. D., Pres. 


REENWICH ACADEMY. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Colle; — Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y.to Boston. Grand 
portunities ad salt-water bathing and boating. .Terms 
moderate. eh aM 3. Catalogue free. Rev. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal, East Greenwich, R. R. i. 


WISCONSIN F EMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR ‘YOUNG MEN. 


Two courses, Classical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 
tory andC ollegiate. Best of advantages offered at low 
rates. Board and Tuition for school year, $150. Fall 
term opens Sept. 5. For catalogue, address H. A. 
PEPOON, "Principal, , Fox Lake, Wis. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FouNDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for college. 
Training for business and practical pursuits. Special 
attention to backwardboys. A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Unsectarian religious 
—— A beautiful and healthy location of sixteen 
‘Hermamoderate. A reas ly for circular, wi ith view 
and fall particulars. 2B ALLEN, B.A., 
(Lon uid ersity, E ngland,) Principal. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ProFeEssors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Christi- 
anity to the Secular Sciences ; Egbert C. Smyth, Church 
History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric ; ‘John P. 
Taylor, Biblical History and Oriental Ar cheeology ; J. 
Wesley Churchill, Elocution; George Harris, Systematic 
The Edward ¥e Hincks, Biblical eology ; 
George Moore (elect), ‘Hebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guages; Frand E. W oodruff (elect), N. T. Greek. 
LECTURERS: A. Hastings mons. Congregationalism ; 
R. J. Nevin, Claims o of Rome ; Joseph Ward, The Build- 
ing ——_ in the New States; J. . Buckley, Extem- 
poraneous Preaching ; A. M. Fairbairn (1884) The Com- 
parative History of the Greater Religions. 
Fall session ns Sept. 6; lectures to advanced class 
po Sept. 11. or catalogne containing information 
ing terms of admission, Sow Cuneseebaen monet 
oxy scholarships, fourth year, 'ete., etc., app into 
EaBer1 ©. SMYTH President of the ‘aculty. 
ANDOVER, MASS., June 35, 1883. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


(Chartered as “‘ Queen’s College”’ in 1770.) 

New FE nat ick, N.J., Lhour from N. York, on Pa. R.R. 
Year begins eniaatndition Sor gdmission) Sept. 20, 1883. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR EST (CLASSICAL) 

NTRANCE EXAMIN. IONS: Ist, 8400 
(3100 cash) ; 2d, $ 50 ($50 cash). 
Additional endowments. New Library Fund. 
Seventeen Professors; no Tutors. Classical 
course fulland thorough. Increased facilities for 
the pear the ench and German, with a view 
to practical use, Laboratory work for all students 
in Chemistry. W: ell- -equipped Astronomical observa- 
tory for students’ use. Full Geological Cabinet. 
Ampte F Provision for Electives, junior and 
senior 
The MCLENTIEIC DEPARTMENT is the N. J. 
State College. Constant field-practice in Surveying. 
Full course in Draughting. Graduates have uniformly 
eesres profitable positions in professional scientific 


THE AIM OF <HF TOLLE 1E— - 
OUGHNESsS INALL Ww ORK 
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“Best facilities and pode. attention for every student. 


No young man who proves himself capable and per- 
eevart will be allowed to give up his college course for | 
want of some assistance. 

For full information, address Secretary Rutgers College. 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


| 
oh 
\ 





EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
Peekskill (N. ¥ ) Ba itice, G . 
/ culars, addr A C.J. pS ade + Anal whiny 


For Young Men and Boys, Media, Pennsylvania, 12 miles from Philadelphia. 


School year opens September 12. 
No incidental expenses. 
graduates. 
boys. 
or Civil Engineering Course, 
leges and Polytechnic Schools. 


No examination 


ating class in Commercial Department in 1883 
prohibits the sale of all intoxicating drinks. 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. 


Fixed price covers every expense, even books, etc. No extra cha 
or admission. 
Special opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly. 
Patrons or students may select any studies or choose the regular English, Scientific, Business, Classical, 
‘Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Harvard, Y: ale, and te: other Col- 

A Physician and a Chemical Laboratory; 
1,509 vois. added to Library in 1883. a doubled in 1883. 


Thirteen experienced teachers, al! inen, andall 
Special drill for dull and backward 


a fine Gy mnhasium and Ball Ground. 
Ten students sent to C Jollege in 1883, A gradu- 


Media has seven churches and atemperance charter Chic h 
For new illustrated circular address the Principal and Proprietor, 
. (Harvard University Graduate), Media, Penna. 


SOME TESTIMONIALS FOR 1883. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., July 17th, 1883. 
DEAR MR. SHORTLIDGE: 
I have just received news from Harvard. I 44 
assed, with one condition, French. Everything is 
very satisfactory to my parents. I remain, 
Yours, etc 
F. B. WIESTLING. 


York, Pa., July 10th, 1883. 
MY DEAR MR. SHORTLIDGE: 

I have received word that of seventy-one or 
admitted to the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Col- 
lege I was one of the six who got in without condition. 

Yours cordially, 
ROBERT F. GIBSON. 


J., June 18th, 1883. 





CEDAR C REEK, N, 
DEAR MR. SHORTLIDGE 
I have been admitted to Lehigh University clear of 


i on. 
ae DANTEL 8. WILLIAMS, Jr. 





From David Greene, Columbus. Ohio, who commenced 
to fit for Princeton only in April previous to the June 


examination. 

Cotumsus, OnTI0, June 29th, 1883. 
My DEAR SIR: 

I have been admitted to Princeton with three light 
conditions. Hoping you and your family are all well, 
Iam, Yours truly, 

DAVID GREENE. 


LEBANON, Pa., June 28th, 1883, 
MR. 8. C. Sener. 

Dear Sir :—I passed my examinations at Princeton 
without a pa? tion, very much to the credit of you 
and your school. 

Iam very much obliged to you for ponding a teacher 
to Princeton with me, and also to himself 
for rendering me the’ useful serv Aces “he did, while 
there. Reapecteey yours, 

YMAN H. NUTTING. 








Hock Essin, DEt., July 19th, 1883. 
To Mr, 8S. C. SHORTLIDGE, PRINCIPAL OF MEDIA 
ACADE 14 
T have just received my certificate of admission to 
Harvard. I have but one condition—German. 
EUGENE WALKER. 


READING, Pa., June 28th, 1883. 
MR. 8. C. SHORTLIDGE 

Dear Sir:—I received the official announcement 
from Princeton this morning. I have been con- 
ditioned in English and Latin grammar. In the rest 
I was almost perfect, l am sure. As these conditions 
are both very light I will have no trouble in making 
them up between now and September, 

Iam well satisfied with this year’s work, as I began 
the Algebra and Geometry last fall, never efore hav- 
ing studied either ofthem. Of the Latin I knew noth- 
—— I began it in December. 

gain thanking you for your kindness during the 
year, I remain, 
Yours truly 
HENRY 8. LIVINGOOD. 
READING, Pa., July 23d, 1883. 
DEAR MR. SHORTLIDGE: 

Last Saturday I received my papers from Harvard. 
I find that I passed my Preliminary examination in 
all except A ra. My successful papers were Cresar 
and Virgil, tin at Sight and Composition, Plane 
Geometry, "Arithmetic, Ancient History and Geo- 
graphy, Natural ie pee raed and English Composition ; 
passing seven out of eigh 

I was rather surprised Shout the Algebra, but then 
the paper was hard and puzzlin 

Papa is more than pleased with your school, and 
says a may expect my brother Louis and myself in 
the 

Please give my regards to my friendsand the boys 
at‘'S. M. A.,” and believe me 

Yours reapecee ys 
CHAS, J. LIVINGOOD. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL, OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Thorou 


confers DEGREES. Course in Elocution. 





THEOLOGICAL 


AUBURN “seminary. 


The term opens September 5, 1883. For Catalogues 
or information, address Willis J. Beecher, Clerk of 
Faculty, Auburn, New York 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ©, Youre, Ladies. 
Boston, Mass. 
Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lectures. In 
thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
poe Family pupils ontoy all the comforts and advan- 
leasantand cultivated home. Thethirtieth 
vin ote begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For cata- 
logue and hon how wt, apply to Rev. GEoRGE GANNETT, 
A.M. , Principal, 6c ester Square, Boston, Mass. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
English and French Boarding School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, MORRISTOWN, N. J., 
Reopens Sept. 19. Enlarged school-rooms and 














sium. Superior advantages in every de parenent. 
Board and tuition in English and tin, per 
annum. For circulars address the Princi until 


Sept. 1 1, Cambridge, Washington County, N. 
BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
This old and most thoroughiy equipped private 
school for the higher education of young ladies will be 
reopened September 19. 
A family home in the institution will be provided 
for a limited number of a. 
For circulars address RLES z ya. Princi- 
pal, 138 Montague Street, Brookly: n,N 


LAKE ERIE SENINARY. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by 
steam; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- 
vator; fireescapes. Full and thorough course ofstudy 
fifteen resident teachers; six lecturers. Twenty-fi 
year will begin Sept. 12, 1883. Entrance eneenty Aan 
Sept. 13to 1s. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS EVANS, Prisotpes. 


vewWVel lesley | 





School 
st P hil Weve Red iphis 


Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management, 

Pupils are fitted for any College, 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 26th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
ROR? Chestnut Street, 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers. 








1416 ond 1418 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


h and Systematic Culture in VOICE ENUNCIATION and ACTION in their application to CON- 
VERSATION, READING, RECITATION, and ORATORY. Chartered March, 1875. Grants D 
Course in Oratory. 
Lecturers. Specialistsineach department. Faliterm o— October 1 
For further particnlars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J 


iplomas and 
gy A Course. Seventeen Teachers and 
OO aT Er. Winter Term begins December 3. 


Vermillion Institute, 


Hayesville, O., for both sexes. O Sept. dn. 
Full College course in Languages an Mathematics. 
Expenses $16 165 to $95 a year. 8. DIEFEN DORF, D.D. 


‘West 1 erase Academy. 
ay 


wenty- or commences September 17 
eum School for WY ST Tt men, 


ema fe wo ~—* Sencol limited. 
Locality beautiful and healthfu ialand literary ad- 
vantages ofa LP eee city, without fits, vices. Pupils thor- 
ou. ay, fitted forany C ollege or department of business. 
r Catal _ contain a test’ panne om and cuts of 
buildings, ad e388 . W. HAST Ph.D. 
Residence, 8929 Locust vast St, Philadelphia. OS principal. 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOO] 


(Established in 1876.) 


A school of special instruction for college students 
and for these preparing for college or scientific school. 

















Summer term begins July 5th. tember review be- 
Poy September Ist. Fall term ns Se SRO 
or further information, address JOHN C, ROLFE, 


Secretary of Cascadilla School, Ithaca, New Y 


CHAMPION CITY COLLEGE. 


(Popularly known as “ Student’s Paradise.”’) 


Short-hand, Telegraph, Type-writing, Book-keeping, 
Banking and Penmanship Departments. 
Largest and a |  counpiate practical business col- 


lege in America. No graduate out of good paying 
employment. Send for College Journal. 


F. W. WILLISS, President, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


Parents who are considering the expediency of giv- 
ing their children a broader culture than can be 
obtained in the schools which they have been attend- 
ing are invited to examine the advantages offered at 
Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, for boys and girls of all 
ages. 

The arrangements in the Primary and Grammar 
School departments should especially be noticed. 

The school-house is now open to visitors on Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 9.30to1l. After August 2%, it will 
be open daily from 9 till 2. 

The Upper Departments open September 12; the 
Primary, September 19; the Kindergarten, October 1. ‘ 


RUTGERS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(RE-ORGANIZED,) 

On Penn’a R.R,, One Hour from New York, 
114th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12, 1883. 
BEST METHODS. THOROUGH WORK. 
Prepares boys for college, Scientificschools or Business 
Exceptionally Healshful. Playground of Six 











Head master’s family live in Boarding Department 
and care for needs of each pupil. §9 per Quarter. 
Among those whose sons have been in this school are 
Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D., Judge U. 8. Supreme Court ; 

Secretary F. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D. ; Geo. C. Ludlow, 

Governor of New Jersey ; Hon. Auoustus Schoonmaker, 
Jr.; Prof. Geo. Ht. Cook, Ph.D., LL.D., and others. 
For catalo be *ete., address’ the Head Master, 
4. T. TOM NaON,” 





R WARRIRGS} pieary Boarding School, Pough- 
keepsie,N. Y. “Thorough, with strict and 
proper treatment.” Military not the principal thing. 


PENNYSLVANIA MILITARY, ACADEMY, 
September 12th. Col, THEO. HYATT , President. 

HOUGHTON S®: 4¥ SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Ad- 
catalogue address A. “BENEDICT, a or N. : ae = 





Mt. Carroll (IIl.) Seminary — 


and MusicaL ConNsSERVATORY. “ Oreads” ” sent free 


MISS NOTT’S English and French Famil one 
Day School for Young Ladies 

Wall Street, New Haven,Conn. The lith year Devine 

Thursday, Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL. Six, Professors ana nine 


Instructors. LL. B. intwo 
ears, D.C.L. in four years. Fall term opens Sept. 27th. 
‘or circulars address Prof. ‘Wayland, ew Haven, 


| fms GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 








Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—— 
Twenty-ninth yeer begins Se tember llth. Send 
for year book. CHAS, DOWD D, A.M., President. 


1844 FREEHOLD ) INSTITUTE, 1883 


Freehold, New Jersey, for Bo: Courses: English, 
Scientific, Cltsical, Modern, Yanguafen eo, 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So, Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass,, pre bo: 
for C ollege, Scientific School or business. rms 
per year. For catalogues, address Gro, F, M11 F. MILLS, Prin. 


Wells s College for ome. ung Ladies, 


ORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 
FUL COLLEGIATE 
mune and ART. Session begins R ? ns inns. 
Send for catalogue. E.S. FRISBEE D.D. Pres't 








\RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


North Granville, N. Y, (30 miles N. of Sara 
. Commercial and Classical. For informa- 
dress EMERSON G. — ., A. M., Prin. 


een 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRAN NVILLE, OHIO. 
Full collegiate course, Classical and Scientific, —— 
Music and Painting, French pee German, 
thorough, 52d year. Address D. 58 HEPARDSON, DD. 


GEORGE F. MARTIN’S 


SORCOL FOR BOYS, 
0. 3903 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


ABBOT ACADEMY (irs ia" emse 
training in essen- 
tial studies, with superior advantages in A 
ge Bioceion, oe Modern Tepensens & a beauti- 
ful location, pleasant home, good board, sepeeceke 
charges. The 55th peor opens on Thursday, 
ber6. For information and admission pnt 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
colhege, ecw Wig school or business. Send to Capt. 
ED. K TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cook Co., Milinoia, for catal talogue. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLL F.— Open 
to bothsexes. Undenomination: in one of 
jo most beautiful and nealthfalcpotain the Sileapony 
ion. No malaria. No cos surroundings. 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholars pipe. Board and 
other Sotentihe (wens very low. Courses of 7 as Classical, 
) Technical ( culture, chem- 
irr “ors fengheoerina, etc.), with a enieat and ~4 

og itic Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept. 
883. For catalogues or any information, eadrass 

Gao W. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., 


EDUCATIONAL... 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Beautifully Mlustrated. 64 s T FREE to 
yourself and musical frien: nd names and addresses 
to The Large E. Png ge Franklin Sq., Boston, — . 


Art School, vivand LOM E Jor young ladies, in the world. 














24 Miss 














_ WESLEYAN ACADEMY. | 


ne of the half-dozen best 

Schools in New England. Excellent ne Sitties 7 
Academic Studies, Meat. Painting, Industrial Science 
and Commercial Studies. The payment of ).00 
in advance will cover ali tuition in the Preparatory 
and Academic Courses, together with board, limited 
a of —, room-rent, heating, and all other 
oo penses, except books, stationery, lights, 

and small contingenchen, lor the Fall Term of twelve 
weeks, beginning August 29th. Send for Catalogue to 


Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, 
WILBRAHAM, M: MASS, 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS, 
x distinct schools, with separate Faculties, viz.: 
SCHOOL OF L Bra ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL oF EL 
8c OL, OF PAINTING 
L_OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL, OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
All under the same management, and affording rare 
advantages to those desiring a thorough education in 
solid or ornamental branches, es moderate. 
100 full music lessons for $18.00. 29th year quater. 4. 
Number of boarders limited. Before ‘ing an en- 
gagement eloewoers send for new catal — 
R. 1. C. PERSHING, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
For YOUNG WOMEN. 


So near Boston as to combine easily the advantages 
of the city with the: most cenerneng aeeny residence. 
Large grounds havin ting on Charles 
River; buildings ample and je 4 comfortable ; 
steam- ‘heat, gas, abundant sup oe of the purest water, 
best-known methods of dr: nage and ventilation. 
Thorough course of study; twelve resident teachers, 
eleven aoe ap instructors’ from Boston, maintaining 
city standards of excellence in their respective di epart- 
ments; music, etc. 

Special attention given to the health, manners, and 
habits of growing gait to thorough traini in Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writin Expression, History, and 
English Literature. e best native and English 
instruction combined in French and German. Practi- 

cal public demonstrations and private classes in Cook- 
ine Classes in Dress-fitting, Millinery, Embroidery, 
Mending; also, many talks on practical subjects, such 
as House-furnishing, Sanitary Arrangements. Care- 
ful instruction by an eminent Boston lawyer in such 
— principles Quo for tb as we — been a 
egular expense or the school year 
= stember 20th. " 
‘© secure place, gpolention must be made early. 
Send for Catalogue to 











Cc. C. BRAGDON , Principal. 


HRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
illustrated, representing sebools. 
Atoffice, raza; postage, 10 cents. Special: Coneera 
ing schools free to parents wants. Schbeols and families — 











send for Application Form JAMES 
Demestic Duilding, Dullding, Broadway and }4th Bt, New York. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
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¥ Ts tos to 4 coples...... 








9 copies. s0even sebeseces sovescocesocnecece 
“ Wtow copies. 1.25 3 
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> 1.00 

The yellow label on each paper shows up io what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send ut, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so de sires, and remits the amount due ix. the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for aclub wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 

year at —s y rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the a. w = be discontinued at the ex piration of the 
sudscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
pap vers have heretofore been sent. 

ubseribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., wid send the American Sunday School 
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Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
sold by’ all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE EBSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 
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LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the only complete series for 
Doth), make lesson study a success. Les- 
sen songs, with patent old and new tune 


APERS. In five grades, from primary te Bi- 
bie ciass; gives each family rep- 


@ “rented in each grade five papers a week instead 

of one. Pleases al! ages; holds theadults and young 

peopie. Costs even less. Prices Se., Ti4c., and Ile. per year. 
LIBRARY 50. For $3.50 we will furnish a 
LIBRARY 3. Ba ae of 50 volumes. reprints 

f choicest $1.00 to $1.50 8. 8S. 

Ubdrery beoks, postpaid. Books alt catalogued and numbered, 
put up ia pamphiet form, wire stitched, light and flexible; will 
@utlast most expensive, 171 books issued; over three millions 
sold. Sample book and exchange system, 10c. Catalogue free. 
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TEACHE KS. LIBRA ry. Ten 
choice books, especially for teachers, including 
Bible Dictionary, Compendium of Teaching, 


Normal Ciass Outiines, How to Study the Bible, ete.—all about 
teaching. Whole library $1.50, postpaid. 


ORGAN RGAN $3 T stops, 4 full octaves, 4 sets 
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Everything Evangelic 
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energy.” Boston Congregationalist: ‘Mr. Cook advertires truthfully, ‘Enormous saving to Sunday -schools,’ Bal- 
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*& leading, if uot the largest publisher of Sunday-scheol supplics ou this continent.'’ 
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music; 
each number material for a whole evening. 10 choice kinds 2c. 
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Cards at 1-8 the usual 

price. 8 25-eent packs, 25c 10, yacks, 80c.; 

Tempt le pack, ISc Imported Gitt Books, 

pretty bindings and pictures, 10c. upwards. 


ISONG BOOK. old and new selections, very 


choice. §5 per hundred. Sample lc. 
HOIR ANTHEM BOOK. 160 paces choicest an- 
thems ; $3 per dozer copies ; sample 35c.; 11 editions sold. 


TEACHER’ s BIBLES. Genuine Oxfords, 


with concordance, 

encyclopedia, dictionary, tables, maps, etc., 1,404 

ence most complete teacher's Bible extant; R lain 

inding, gilt edges, $1.30; Persian seal, full fexi- 

bie, divinity circuit, kid lined, silk seped (see cut), 
will lass for years, $2.30; large sizes Very low. 
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FAMILY BIBLES. pace'bore Sngravings, colored 


eent Bible, $1. 
plates, marriage certificate, family record, with combined Old 
and New Version, photograph album, Concornpanca, Inpex, En- 
crctorgepta of Bretica, Knowteper, maps, tables, ete., $3.20; 
postage (if by mail), Scents. Lllustrated catalogue free, 


BAND OF HOPE Library, weekly paper, lessons, songs, 
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SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858, 
Red Top Box, 





Used by nearly every Selly in New 
England, and by all first-class jaundries, 
because it never spots the clothes, 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
fy Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 
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Superior \ 


Call for SAWYER'’S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
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| ADVANTAGES] 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
| BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
| THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
}| STAND TO A SET. 
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FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vexetable flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation, 
m™ with least fuel. 
Made in ALL SIZES, for 
farm or factory use. 
Wealso manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
d — foreixn substance. 
Send for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and Testimonials. 
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Of the latest aaa maet beautiful Codines: and all other Slate and 
Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. JOS. 8. MILLE 
& BRO., Manufacturers. Office and salesroom, 1210 Ridge 
Avenue. Factory, 1211 and 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phil'a. 
_Send for Nrustratea Catalogue and Price List. 
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“IT IS MORE BLESSED.” 


{By Rose Terry Cooke.] 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven ; 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give. 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June rose’s blowing, 
Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 

Wasting its waters, for ever and ever, 

Through the burnt sands that reward not the 
giver; 

Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 

Scatter thy lifeas the summer shower’s pouring! 

What if no bird through the pearl-rain is 

soaring ? 

What if no blossom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was Snidhed for thee! 
Give, though thy heart may be wasted and 

weary, 

Laid on an altar all ashen and dreary ; 

Though from its pulses a faint miserere 
Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate, 

3ind it with cords of unshrinking devotion; 

Smile at the song of its restless emotion ; 

’T is the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean ; 
Hear ! and in silence thy future await. 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy 

roses ? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes ? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 
Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from 
lover. 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 
Give as hag heart gives whose fetters are break- 


Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy 
waking. 
Soon, heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that he 
gave. 


OUR DUTY AS TO THE BIBLE. 


[From the Rev. Dr. John A. ae s Three Ques- 


tions as to the Bib 
We ought to be diligent in ascertaining 
the real text of Scripture. The highest 
views of inspiration should lead to the 











greatest zeal for text criticism. Those 
who regard the sacred writings as thor- 
oughly pete should be deeply solici- 
tous to learn what the inspired men 
actually wrote. To stigmatize such studies 
as rationalistic is grossly unfair and mis- 
leading. And let no one be alarmed as to 
the consequences of text criticism. It has 
been often repeated that critical changes 
of text have not materially affected the 
evidence for a single doctrine of the New 
Testament. And even as to details, one 
who has large experience of such studies 
will observe with interest and growing 
pleasure that, after reluctantly abandon- 
ing some familiar and dearly loved expres- 
sion, he sooner or later comes to perceive , 
that the true text is best. Though there 
will, perhaps, never cease to be doubt as 
to what is the real text of some passages, 
that need not disturb us; for we have 
always known that there was in some 
cases similar doubt as to the real transla- 
tion. Here, as everywhere else, we must 
not too eagerly accept new views, nor too 
& | obstinately reject them. Let text criti- 
cism go forward, as to the New Testament 
and the Old Testament, with the good 

wishes of all who care for the Bible, and 
with the special and hearty support of all 
who believe the Bible to be inspired. 

We ought to procure the best possible 





translations of Scripture into foreign lan- 
guages andin. *urown. Let me remind 
you that translation is an extremely diffi- 
cult task. In fact, an absolutely exact 
translation from one lan guage into another 
| is impossible. No one sentence of any 
| language ean ever be rendered into any 
| other with precisely the same body of 
| meaning, and the same atmosphere of 
| suggestion. As the approximations must 
| vary, there is room for much difference of 
| opinion between the translators of succes- 
sive ages, between the scholars who co- 
operate in producing any giv en translation, 

and between the widel y varied classes of 
readers who are called upon to accept or 
reject. Every translation made by several 
persons must be at many points the result 
of compromise. And no translation can 
possibly be made which will not by some 
persons be received with great dislike, by 
some with vehement opposition. Schol- 
ars naturally wish the most exact attain- 
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able rendering, even at some sacrifice of 
vernacular style. Literary people want 
an elegant style, even at some sacrifice of 
exact rendering. Persons who have a 
passion for the antique cannot think any 
new translation so good asthe old. And 
many devout people, especially those who 
are growing old, are unwilling to relin- 
quish expressions which for them have 
become doubly sacred through devout 
associations, Let no man imagine, then, 
that any translation can ever win its way 
to acceptance, save through a storm of 
opposition, and after years of conflict. 

Vhen King James’s Version appeared in 
1611, one who was regarded as the most 
eminent Hebrew scholar in England said: 
“Tt bred in me asadness which will grieve 
me while I breathe; it is soilldone, Tell 
his Majesty that I had rather be rent in 
pieces with wild horses than any such 
translation, by my consent, should be 
urged on poor churches.” And yet this 
was the translation which we all so greatly 
admire and love. It required fifty years, 
with all the influence of the king and of 
the Established Church, before that ver- 
sion entirely supplanted those previously 
in use. How much people do need to 
read history, if they would judge wisely of 
current movements! 





CHILD-TEACHING AT HOME. 
{From The Morning Star.] 


Let no parent fail to develop in the 
young mind and soul a sense of God and 
of duty. This will be no difficult task if 
it be commenced sufficiently early and be 
wisely pursued. The child-mind is quick 
to catch the idea of a Father in heaven, 
and quicker than we sometimes think to 
catch the force of the word “ ought,” if it 
be properly used and illustrated. A reli- 
gious nature, including the faculty of 
conscience, is born with every child, and 
by proper culture it may be developed 
into lively and controlling activity in the 
very morning of life. And when it is 
thus developed, the sure foundation is 
laid of a thoughtful, conscientious, and 
well-spent life. Therefore, parents, aim 
to fill the minds of your children with 
the sublime thought that there is a God 
who made them, who loves them, and who 
cares for them through each live-long day, 
(alas, how brief to lene children!) and 
during the dark and solemn hours of the 
night; whois the greatest and the best 
of beings; who is everywhere present, see- 
ing and knowing all things, even the 
“imaginations of the thoughts;” who is 
displeased with what is bad, but rewards 
what is good. “Thou God seest me,” 
should be one of the texts engraven by the 
counsels of the parent upon the heart of 
the child. And all this will secure the 
rapid growth of an active sense of right 
and wrong, of true merit and ill desert, 
and so.of duty. This lies at the founda- 
tion—is the very corner-stone—of all 
sound moral and religioustraining. Give 
your children this, and you have done 
vastly more for them than you can ever 
do by the bestowal of untold material 
wealth or worldly advantage. Neglect 
to give them this, and after the golden 
opportunity of their childhood and early 
youth is gone you may strive, but you will 
strive in vain, to make ed for them what 
they have forever missed by your careless- 
ness and neglect. 

Again, let parents teach their children 
the duty and pleasure of prayer. One of 
the most hallowed and precious memories 
that can ever be cherished'in the human 
heart is the memory of the prayers learned 
in childhood at a mother’s knee. They 
should be repeated, accompanied by wise 
instruction, until their spirit, like an angel 
of light, becomes resident in the heart. 
That memory will never fade. It is related 
that President Adams, after he had become 
an old man and was famous throughout 
two continents, was accustomed to bow 
humbly in his bed-chamber before retir- 
ing, and reverently repeat those simple 
childish petitions that he had learned long 
years before at his mother’s knee. Parents, 
give your children the memory of a pray- 
erful childhood, and by so doing you may 
give them that which, as haschanced in a 
thousand instances, will save them when 
nothing else will, in the midst of the 
arduous toils, dangers, and whirling temp- 
tations of the coming years. Neglect to 
give them this; say to them by your neg- 
ligence and prayerless example that all 
this is needless and vain,x—and who can 
wonder if, in after years, they become per- 
manently careless, irreligious, prayerless, 
irreverent, profane, and dissolute. They 
will but follow the bent given them in the 





most impressible and critical period of 
their lives, by the most powerful of all 
purely human influences—the influences 
of father and mother. 

Once more, let parents teach their chil- 
dren the Word of God. They should 
be made more familiar with the grand 
old stories of the Bible, and the sayings 
of the blessed Lord, particularly those 
which are best suited to their comprehen- 
sion, than even with their reading-books 
and geographies. Above all other kinds 
of learning, care should be taken that 
children have the learning of the Bible 
packed into their memories and hearts. 
From the very nature of the case, and 
from the testimony of unnumbered emi- 
nent and good men, we receive our war- 
rant to affirm that no other knowledge 
will do so much for a child’s happiness or 
prosperity, either now or in the time to 
come, as the knowledge which may and 
should be conveyed to them from the 
inspired and enchanting pages of the Holy 
Scriptures—enchanting pages, we say, and 
we use the term because it has been proved 
over and over again that, with a little 
care, the Bible may be made, both to chil- 
dren and to their elders, the most charm- 
ing of volumes. The Bible, to be sure, is 
for the most part written in a style ill 
adapted to childish comprehension ; but 
if one will only take — to give to the 
little ones, in a simple and familiar way, 
the contents of the Sacred Book, he will 
see how readily they will turn from even 
Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian Nights 
to the incomparable stories of Moses and 
Joseph and Samuel and David and Jesus. 
The whole success depends simply upon 
adaptation and alittle conscientious pains- 
taking. Once make the young familiar 
with the Scripture stories, and, if other 
things are favorable, they will surely come 
to love them, and the good spirit of the 
Word will then pour in golden streams 
from the inspired pages into their hearts 
and minds and lives. 





GETTING BACK AGAIN. 
{From T. B. Aldrich’s From Ponkapog to Pesth.] 


Some one, that anonymous person who 
is always saying the wisest and most de- 
lightful things just as you are on the point 
of saying them yourself, has remarked 
that one of the greatest pleasures of foreign 
travel is to get home again. But no one 
—that irresponsible person forever to 
blame in railway accidents, but whom, on 
the whole, I vp 4 prefer to his garrulous 
relative quoted above—no one, I repeat, 
has pointed out the composite nature of 
this pleasure, or named the ingredient in 
it which gives the chief charm to this get- 
ting back. It is pleasant to feel the pres- 
sure of friendly hands once more; it is 
pleasant to pick up the threads of occupa- 
tion which te dropped abruptly, or per- 
haps neatly knotted together and carefully 
laid away, just before you stepped on 
board the steamer; it is very pleasant, 
when the summer experience has been 
softened and sublimated by time, tosit of a 
winter night by the cheery wood fire, or 
even at the register, since one must make 
one’s self comfortable in so humiliating a 
fashion, and let your fancy wander back 
in the old foot-prints; to form your 
thoughts into happy summer pilgrims, 
and dispatch them to Arles or Nuremberg, 
or up the vine-clad heights of Monte 
Cassino, or embark them at Vienna for a 
cruise down the swift Danube to Buba- 
Pesth. But in none of these things lies 
the subtle charm I wish to indicate. It 
lies in the refreshing, short-lived pleasure 
of being able to look at your own Jand 
with the eyes of an alien; to see novelty 
blossoming on the most commonplace and 
familiar stems; to have the old manner 
and the threadbare old custom present 
themselves to you as absolutely new—or, 
if not new, at least strange. 

After you have escaped from the claws 
of the custom-house officers—who are not 
nearly as affable birds as you once thought 
them—and are rattling in an oddly famil- 
iar hack through well-known but half- 
unrecognizable streets, you are struck by 
something comical in the names on the 
shop signs,—are American names comical, 
as Englishmen seem to think ?—by the 
strange fashion of the iron lamp-post at 
the corner, by peculiarities in the archi- 
tecture, which you ought to have noticed, 
but never did notice until now. The can- 
did incivility of the coachman, who does 
not touch his hat to you, but swears at you, 
has the vague charm of reminiscence. 
You regard him as the guests regarded 
the poor relation at table, in Lamb's 
essay ; you have an impression that you 








have seen him somewhere before. The 
truth is, for the first time in your existence, 
you have a full, unprejudiced look at 
the shell of the civilization from which 
you emerged when you went abroad. 
Is it a pretty shell? Is it a satisfactory 
shell? Notentirely. It has strange ex- 
crescences and blotches on it. But it is a 
shell worth examining; it is the best you 
can ever have; and it is expedient to 
study it very carefully the two or three 
weeks immediately following your return 
to it, for your privilege of Gilen so is of 
the briefesttenure. Some precious things 
you do not lose, but your newly acquired 
vision fails you shortly, Suddenly, while 
you are comparing, valuing, and criti- 
cising, the old scales fall over your eyes, 
you insensibly slip back into the well- 
worn grooves, and behold all outward and 
most inward things in nearly the same 
light as your untraveled neighbor, who 
has never known 
“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

You will have to go abroad again to renew 
those magical spectacles which enabled 
you for a few weeks to see your native 
land. 


ASK_ YOUR ’@ EMERGENCY 
DRUGGIST tor COWGILL s ae CAS E-GG 
33 carefully selected remedies. Sudden ills are pos- 
sible to all. Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware. 











TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE 
GENTLY. 

NEITHER CONSTIPATION, COLIC, DIAR- 
RHA, DYSENTERY, OR OTHER BOWEL 
COMPLAINTS, CAN BE CURED BY ABUSING 
THE DELICATE MACHINERY OF THE SYS- 
TEM WITH FURIOUS PURGATIVES. AN EX- 
CELLENT REMEDY, PARTICULARLY AT THIS 
SEASON, IS A TEASPOONFUL OF TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT, TAKEN IN A GLASS 
OF WATER, WHICH WILL GENTLY RELIEVE, 
WHILE TONING AND HEALING THE IRRLI. 
TATED INTESTINE. 




















Especially in Cholera Infantum 1s the use of Ridge’s 
Food invaluable. Maeny cases could be cited where 
everything else had foiled, and Ridge’s Food has been 
tried and retained. By the strength imparted, and its 
neutral action on the bowels, the physician has been 
able to use such remedies as to effect perfect restora- 
tion of the patient to health. 


Young's Ana ical Concordance 











Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan.) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 

tica! order, arrang under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on_ Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by bert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—‘' In typographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“The importersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“In addition to this, our examination has brought to 
ne many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and edition of Gruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its = or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that eom- 
monreaders may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





“(GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. _ 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL Srr., Boston, Maas., U. 8, A. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c. 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
B PRATT & CO., 


19 Bond S&t., N. ¥. 518 Arch St., Phila. 
2" Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 48 
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Catalogues sent. 
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\ 4 he . Mass. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Fayorably known to the lic 
areca tee 
MENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 











Bel \s of Pure C and Tin for Chure’ 
hooks, Fee eee Baca ota, FULLY 

ED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinnedi. O. 


\ Hayward’scommunion wine, unfermented. 
reduced. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 








GEND To B. C. SWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST., Phila. 
S for information regarding Church Furniture, 





We have for Sale several 


SEOOND-HAND 
(uurcr RGANS, 
IN PRICE FROM 


$500 to $2500 


Descriptions and full particulars sent by mail on 





application. 
HOOK & HASTINCS.- 


“ 





THE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 
be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Dlustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engray- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more sa’ A 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 
Larger sizes for House, 
— Lodge, and Chapel, con- 


tain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE. 
For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AvtoMATic Musican INsTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CO.,, Irmaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers wanted, 











Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina € o., 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


8 with little 

How to Build 2% nt,! 
e492 vols, large Quarto, 378 illustrations. Price $1. 
Yontains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
stages, Barus and Outhouses of every deserip- 
BS tion, also for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &e., &c, “* Pre- 

cisely meets a3 want which thousands have 
eas feit."—N. Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
} | t describe these books in an udv't or even in a 
Bi 





} circular, we send them, post-paid, for exami- 
LPT D A mation, on receipt of @1, to be returned and 
Sola money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address, Cc-operative Buitpine Pian Association, 
24 Beekman St. Dox 2702),New York. (Mention this paper. 
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At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the frst six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times, 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles, In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured. Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received. It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 





week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental languages at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Chairman of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the stildy of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary:—An Introduction to the 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
— of English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chanceilor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Lifeand Words of Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 


| istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 
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By DR. 1. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews, 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon, 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure, 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 








By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith, 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament ney et of American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David ? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—From 1 to4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
Sane post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.--— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in —, school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 
any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 








It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year, Ina large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 


other publications they may have. Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


Why not try it? 


You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 





or tHE COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 





tions Published. 








Rev. W. Randolph, 








Rev. B. M. Palmer 


ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. John Potts, 





Hon. F. 











War eee ee 
John Wanamaker's 
Everzthingin Drr Goods ANIM APA 


Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

4 JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


pe. 
Concert Exercises. 
The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. ; 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
» (NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
£ AY OF LIFE. 
- RIOTIC SERVICE. 
e of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
md charge for postage. ples, 5 cents 
Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadel phi 








































6245 2521 H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on Lenpanet /peger and sold in 
even bundreds, viz. : Size‘ 285,” per 100, 20c. ; Size “* 252," 
per 100, 10c. ; ** 6245,” r 100, 8c. 
Letters size ‘ B,” 2 alfabets, 5c.; “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples, 


P. F, VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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process. 


A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 
a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors : 


H. Ciuay Trumsvtt1, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston. 

S. Inenxvus Priug, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Brient, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

Henry M. Frexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J.M. Bucxtey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GrorGE 8S. Matuory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wm. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J. G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Ernirt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. The artists have spared no effort 
to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


It gives 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 
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27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


Stamps taken. Address 


A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely. bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 









Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














te pc NEW ENGRAVINGS 
ae and NEW ETCHINGS, 


A New Invoice of 
Fine Stained Glass Pictures 


| The last of this Season. 
) at PAINTINGS. 
| New FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS. 
All the Rogers Groups. 
% } Exquisite Picture Frames, New 


Small Frames for CARD and 
CABINET PICTURES, from London and Paris. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
‘a OL0S5E SHAVE.” 
GENUINE 


YANKEE SOAP 


anus ry) 
MANCHESTER, CONN., 


|WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 


CHEMI°TS AND APOTHECA 
en! 


RIES. 
‘Yo prevent counterfeits, their signature will be upon 
each cake. 


(Copy of jront Label, adopted 1840) 

Yor forty years the recognized standard for Shaving. 
Lather, rich, mild and inating. Nou z in the world so 
much counterfcited. Decisio. . of U.S. Courtssustain- 
ing our “ Trade Mark " sent free onapplication. Fora 


PERFECTLY PURA TOILET SOAP 
Rs’ Barncoap, Sample mailed for 8c. 

and a cake of Yankee Soap for 12c. Address, 

J.B. WILLIAMS & CO.,, Glastonbury. Conn, 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse, 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the genwine and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned abeve, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 

receipt of $1.75. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


S02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
.The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture, The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


























AGENTS Are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations. 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J.S, Ogilvie & Co., Pub'ishers, 31 Rose St., N.Y, 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement Ofya party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund wo subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 














